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| wheat or grain raising land I have ever seen in 


To your many readers, especially those looking | 


for homes in Dakota, a description of Sargent 
County may not prove uninteresting. Sargent 
County lies just north of the 46th parallel, and 
about forty miles west of the Red River. It is 
four townships wide and six long—twenty-four 
townships—about 500,000 acres. About two 
townsships are included in the Indian reservation 
in the southeast, and about one township in the 
northeast, is sandy. ‘The balance is a rolling 
prairie with a gravelly clay subsoil. The soil 
contains a great deal of lime, and at the same 
time sufficiently gravel to make it easily worked. 
and 


In the eastern 


southern parts are 


many lakes among 
which may be men- 
tioned Skunk Lake 
and Kandiotta Lake. 
Among the Dakota 
hills in the Indian Re- 
serve, are many lakes 
and springs, which, 
uniting from the Wild 
Rice River, which flows 
across the eastern end 
of the county. The 
central and_ eastern 
parts are dotted with 
ponds, the breeding 
places for numerous 
ducks and wild fowl. 
This part of the coun- 
ty is specially adapted 
for stock raising and 
general farming, as 
the grass is very heavy 
and sweet, growing in 
many places’ three 
feet high. There is 
sufficient stone for building purposes, so the small 
farmer can in the course of a summer, put up a 
house and stable without paying out much money. 
Hay is put up by contract at $2.50 per ton, and is 
mostly red-top. Timber can-be easily grown in the 
vicinity of the ponds, by setting out cuttings 
and protecting them from fires. Good mixed 
wood is $5 per cord in Milnor. 

The best wheat lands lie in the northeast, north 
and western part of the county. Letit be remem- 
bered, however, that we can raise anything raised 
in northern New York or Ontario, and we have no 
sleet to break down the fruit trees. The best 
plums I ever ate grew here in Dakota. Wild 
plums, cherries, raspberries, gooseberries and 
currants flourish in the valleys and in the hills, 
wherever the fire cannot travel. 

The railroad lands of the Northern Pacific com- 


pany extend into the northern part of the county 
about five miles, and contain some of the best 


| $200 worth of improvements can be bought for 











the golden northwest. The best Northern Paciffic 
railroad lands are held at $7.50 to $8.00 per acre, | 
payable in preferred stock; but good lands with 


$5 an acre, cash. Government land is all taken 
up, but claims can be jumped and purchased 
pretty easily. 


Although the county is but eight months old, 
schools, churches and bridges are in progress of 
construction, and some schools are in session. 

In the matter of railroads, Sargent County is 
apparantly going to lead. The Fergus Falls and 


Black Hills branch of the Northern Pacific is run- 
ning to Milnor, the county seat, in the northeast 
corner of the county, and has been surveyed | 





CURRENT FERRY OVER HE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 
through the central part of the county. The | 
Dakota and Great Southern is now building | 
across the west end of the county. Two other 
roads have been surveyed; so if we have half the 
roads proposed we will have the county grid- 
ironed. Milnor, the county seat, but eight months 
old, has a population of 300. Ransom City and 
Sargent are well located. Forman and Dunbar 
are two rival towns for the county seat. The 
people are intelligent and open-hearted, and most- | 
ly the best farmers of the Middle states. 

H. C, BARLOW. 
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Tue Benton (Mont.) River Press, of the 23d, says: 
Col. V. Bausenwein left on the steamer Rosebud 
yestesday en route to Montreal, delegated by the 
citizens of Fort Benton to consult with the Cana- | 
dian Pacific authorities and see what can be done, | 
if anything, to secure a connection between this | 
city and the great Northern road. 





[WITH SPOKANE FALLS SUPPLEMENT. | 




















A FERRY ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 





The Yellowstone River runs with a swift cur- 
rent, and itself furnishes all the motive power re- 


| quired to work a ferry boat from shore to shore. 


To utilize this power a stout wire cable is stretched 
from bank to bank, and firmly fastened at both 
ends. Upon this cable travel two little cars, to 
which are attached ropes fastened to the bow and 
stern of the flat ferry boat. On the craft are two 
windlasses, to slacken or tighten the ropes. The 
whole art of navigating the craft consists in short- 
ening the rope at whichever is to be the bow end, 
and letting it out at the stern, so the current will 
strike the boat at an incline and push it across. 
This is an easy mode of navigation, and it used 
to be a very profitable 
one in earlier days, 
when $2 was the low- 
est price for ferrying 
a team across. A few 
years ago the Quarter- 
master’s Department 
of the Army estab- 
lished a ferry on the 
road to Fort Custer, 
and gave the free use 
of it to a man on con- 
dition that he should 
put the army teams 
across without charge. 
There was a_ great 
rush of teams of all 
sort, hauling for the 
construction parties 
on the railroad and 


for the new town 
of Billings, and the 


man made a snug 
fortune in a single 


season. 


-e- 


Sr. Pavn possesses in White Bear Lake a de- 
sirable summer resort at its own doors. The 
trains on the St. Paul and Duluth railroad run to 
the lake in thirty minutes. When you are there 
you find a beautiful sheet of water surrounded by 
oak groves, three large hotels, and numerous cot- 
tages. There is no lack of sail or row boats, and 
the black bass, pickerel, and pike are so plentiful 
that the least experienced fishermen rarely fails of 
catching a good string. The weather is pleas- 
antly cool when it is intolerably hot in the city, 
and living is not made uncomfortable by too 
much style and expense. Among the hotels the 
Williams House can be recommended as a very 
desirable place for families. 


* 





Mr. MEEKER of Puyallup hop notoriety, esti- 
mates the hop yield of King and Pierce counties, 
Washington Territory, the present year, at 3,000,- 
000 pounds. 
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A WEEK IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


First Lerrer. 





A Tour in Ransom and La Moure Counties. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest, 
La Movrg, Dakota, June, 1884. 


When I awoke the next morning after leaving | 
St. Paul, the train w ulling out from Lake | : 
: os 6 This is the | *2¢ other Dakota towns in population and busi- 


summer home of Thomas H. Canfield, one of the | 


Park station, in Western Minnesota. 


early promoters of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Canfield has a big farm, on which he raises wheat 
and cattle, and his house looks out on a pretty 
lake. He is a man of two States; keeping one 


his old home, in Burlington. 
of the Northern Pacific scheme, a great deal of 
the hard work of organizing, financiering, and 
obtaining legislation was done by him. 

A little west of Lake Park is the town named 
for General Hawley, who traversed the country 
in 1870 with a party of journalists, sent out by 
Jay Cooke, that went as far as Fort Garry. In 
all the Red River Valley nobody lived at that 
time except Indians and Hudson Bay Company 
traders. The village of Hawley does not look 
noticeably prosperous. “Too many Scandinavians 
in the neighborhood,” I was told. The Scandi- 
navians are industrious, thrifty people; but they 
lack enterprise, and are content with very modest 
achievements. They do not develop a new coun- 
try as well as the Germans, who are much more 
ambitious to get rich. and who, after getting a 
start, build better houses and spend more money 
for comforts. 

Breakfast was served in a dining car, attached 
to the train early in the morning—a good meal, 
well served, and eaten in comfort as the train 
sped over the great green floor of the Red River 
Valley, carpeted with growing wheat. It was not 
all the bill of fare promised, however. The bill 
differentiated the item of tea into three kinds: 
green, Oolong and English breakfast. “See 
here,” said a passenger to the waiter, “I ordered 
English breakfast tea, and you have brought me 
green and black mixed.” “It’s all the same, 
Captain,” replied the smiling darkey; “we pour 


it out of one pot, no matter what kind you | 


order.” This convenient arrangement reminded 
the passenger of a Yankee merchant who sold fifty - 
cent-tea, seventy-five-cent-tea, and one-dollar-tea 
out of the same chest, and when detected in the 
operation, said that a man must oblige his cus- 


tomers by selling them goods for the price they | 


wanted to pay, if he expected to make a living 
keeping store. 
WHERE DAKOTA WHEAT GOES. 


My neighbor in the car was G. S. Barnes, the 
head of the elevator company that handles most 
of the wheat in Northern Dakota. Speaking of 
the movement of No.1 hard wheat from this region, 
he said that of 3,000 car-loads hauled out of Da- 
kota by the Northern Pacific last year, about two 
hundred went to the Minneapolis mills, and all 
the rest to Duluth for shipment east by the water 
route. I asked about the value of the wheat 
farms in the valley through which we were pass- 
ing. Mr. Barnes said that a farm with good im- 


aere, unless at a forced sale. 


There was a half-hour’s wait in Fargo before | 


the train on the Southwestern road pulled out. 
Acquaintances whom I met at the station said 








! 
the city was very dull, and would stay so until 
I noticed, however, that — 


after the next harvest. 
many substantial improvements had been made 


since my last visit, a year ago—among them two | 


swing bridges across the Red River to Moorhead 
—one more than needed, I should say; but they 
have a liberal way of doing things in Dakota. 


Fargo has reason to be satisfied with her recent | 
the land-grant system, but I am more and more 


growth. She still keeps a long way ahead of all 


ness. 
We ran for two hours across the level prairies 


| of Cass County—all a vivid green expanse of 


growing wheat as far as the eye could reach, save 
where belts of timber skirted the little streams. 


: , | In Ransom, the next county west of Cass, the 
foot in Vermont, where he goes every winter to | , ad 

_ land changes from level to rolling prairie. 
In the early days | 


Ran- 
som is traversed by the Sheyenne River, which 
makes a long loop, running south and southwest, 
and then bending to the north, and going off to 
join the Red below Fargo. Its banks, before it 
gets out into the flat valley of the Red, are bold, 
grassy hills with corrugated slopes, and its deep 
valley makes a snug shelter from the sharp win- 
ter winds. In this valley is nestled the pretty 
county-seat town of Lisbon, which has doubled 
its population since I first saw it in May, 1883. 


The first furrow was plowed in Ransom County in | 
This | 
year 90,000 bushels of wheat were required for | 


1881, and the first crop harvested in 1882. 


seed—a fact that strikingly illustrates the rapid 
growth of this section of Dakota. 


SELLING LAND FOR WHEAT. 


I was the guest in Lisbon of J. S. Wisner, a 
miller, farmer and large land-owner, who takes 
great pride in the growth of Ransom County, 
and has done a great deal to promote it by mak- 
ing the merits of the county known in the East, 
spending money liberally for improvements, and 
selling land to settlers on favorable terms. He 
bought a number of sections of railroad land be- 
fore the region was settled, which he now sells 
on long time, agreeing to take his pay in wheat 
at one dollar a bushel, and to allow the market 
price for the grain if it is higher than a dollar. 
In these contracts the advantage is all on the side 
of the purchaser of the land, who is assured of a 
good price for his crop in any event. 

Mr. Wisner believes that dairying would be a 
very profitable business along the valley of the 
Sheyenne. A section of land (640 acres) could 
be enclosed with a wire fence at a cost of about 


_ $500. Hay can be cut on the open prairie and 
The | 
cost of wintering a cow would thus be only $3. | 
| A fancy article of butter would command as high 


put up for winter for about $1.25 a ton. 


a price here in Dakota for home consumption as 
in Chicago. A dairy farm should run down into 
the valley, to give the cows the natural shelter 


afforded by the hills, and to secure good spring 


water. The neeessary sheds, made of posts sup- 
porting a straw roof, would cost but a trifle, 
OUT ON THE BREEZY PRAIRIES. 

I spent a long, bright, breezy day driving over 
the prairies in the southern part of Ransom 
County and the northern part of Sargent County, 
in company with W. K. Smith, of Lisbon. Some- 
times we followed a road, but oftener we struck 
across the elastic turf of the new grass, steering 


provements could not be had for less than $20 an | by a distant knoll or a settler’s house on the hori- | 


zon, or some other landmark known to my com- 


panion. Settlement in this part of North Dakota 


is an affair of the past two years, and mainly of | 
the past year; but the government land is all | 








| taken, and there is not much railroad land un- 


sold. The settlers, with few exceptions, are 
homesteaders or pre-emptors, and it is easy to dis- 
tinguish the railroad from the government sec- 
tions by the fact that the black patches of broken 
ground are on the latter. At first thought it 
would seem that the holding of half the area 
back from cultivation was an evil resulting from 


convinced from a study of the development of 
Dakota that this is a mistaken idea. The first 
settlers, who go on the government lands, do not 
form a permanent population. They are men 
with little means to make improvements, who 
take up the land in just as much a spirit of spec- 
ulation as does the purchaser from the railroad 
company. They put up little board cabins, break 
a few acres, and then sell out if they can, and 
move to a remoter frontier. You can tell at once 
the claim of a genuine settler, who has come to 
stay, from that of the pre-emptor who comes to 
sell out, by the nature of the improvements. 
After the first wave of immigration has subsided 
there comes in the staying class, and this class 
finds in the railroad lands, whether in first or sec- 
ond hands, farms at moderate prices, which can 
be had on long time, with low interest on the de- 
ferred payments. People of this class bring 
money enough to put up good buildings and buy 
the necessary stock and machinery to start in 
good shape. 

I never saw finer land than I passed over in my 
drive through Ransom and Sargent Counties. 
The soil is a deep black loam, resting on clay, 
and the surface rolls just enough for perfect 
drainage. There are numerous small, grassy 
ponds, which dry up in summer leaving good 
meadows, and on most quarter-sections one or 
two of these natural meadows will be found to 
give the settler hay for his stock. From a ridge, 
which at a distance was magnified by the atmos- 
pheric effect into a blue mountain range, but 
which, when approached, proved to be only an 
upheaval of the prairie, perhaps a hundred feet 
higher than the general surface, I looked north- 
ward over thirty miles of green, billowy country, 
checkered with black squares of newly-plowed 
ground. 


LA MOURE AND THE NEIGHBORING COUNTRY. 


From Lisbon to La Moure the distance by rail 
is thirty-two miles. This country began to at- 
tract settlers last year; but now, in the whole 
journey, you are never out of sight of houses. 
La Moure is the present terminus of the railroad, 
and is a place of only a year’s growth. This is 
my first visit, and I am surprised at what bas 
been accomplished in twelve months towards 
building up a town. There are already numer- 
ous stores representing all branches of trade, a 
handsome three-story brick hotel, soon to be 
opened, four other hotels, two banks, one about 
to move into a brick block, two newspapers, an 
elevator, numerous mechanic shops—in short, all 
the equipment of a well established town. 
Among the citizens I found an old journalistic 
acquaintance from New York—Arthur Pember, 
who was on the Times when I was on the Tribune 
as a staff correspondent. He has come out to 
Dakota with his boys to get upon the land and 
assure for them an independence, and has pur- 


| chased a square mile of good prairie soil almost 


within sight of the town. 
Mr. Button, of the Bank of La Moure, drove 
me out across the valley, up the bluffs on the 


oa 














west side of the river, and out on the prairie, to 
show me the nature of the country,.which is a 
handsome, rich, rolling plain, with an occasional 
indentation where a stream runs, and with here 
and there a round meadow of a more bright 
green than the general hue of the surface. Mr. 
Button said that the Government land is all taken 
for a distance of from thirty to forty miles west, 
where the Coteaux begin. A new town, called 
St. George, has been laid out by Sykes and 
Hughes, the English land firm that established 
Sykeston, north of Jamestown, two years ago, 
and it is expected that 
the railroad will be built 
to it next year. There is 
still much unsold rail- 
road land in La Moure 
County, in whole sections 
in smaller 


a 


as well as 
tracts, but this season’s 
purchases will dispose of 
nearly all of it. A great 
deal is bought with stock 
as an investment, but 
settlers are also purchas- 
ers, either to add to their 
holdings obtained by pre- 
emption or homestead- 
ing, or because they want 
an entire section outright. 

We frightened many 
wild ducks from the high 
grass of the marshes in 
the course of our drive, 
and saw hundreds of 
plover, which were so lit- 
tle afraid that they would 
not bestir their long legs 
until the horses were close 
upon them. A few prairie 
chickens were also seen, 





but the most interesting 
of the game birds was a 
pair of enormous wild 
geese that did not take 
wing until we were near 
enough to have hit them 
with a stone. 





LA MOURE 


Is certain to be a large 
town. The size it has 
already attained, its dis- 
tance from other consider- 
able towns, its situation 
in the valley of the James, 
surrounded by a wide 
area of ferti'e country 
tributary to it, will make 
its future prosperous. It 
will be a second James- 
town, which is saying a 
great deal, for Jamestown is the handsomest, 
and one of the most flourishing, of the young 
cities of North Dakota. E. V. 8. 
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THe Pacific Cranberry Company which owns 
5,000 acres of bog land, five miles from Ilwaco, 
Washington, Ter., have sixty acres ditched and the 
sod removed from twenty acres, and a coating of 
sand placed on the same. Sixty barrels of cran- 


berry plants were received recently from New 
Jersey, which were planted at once. The com- 
pany have a little railroad which is used in car- 
Tying sand to cover the land, after the turf has 
been stripped off. 








THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Some of the Wonders in the Lower and Upper 
Geyser Basins Described. 








We are permitted to print the following inter- 
esting extracts from the journal of Gen. Jno. C. 
Tibball, who accompanied Gen. Sherman on his 
journey last summer. 

July 13.—The morning dawned clear and beau- 
tiful. McCook and his party were off early for 
the Grand Canyon and Falls, intending to make the 





rounds of the park in four days. The night had 





VIEWS OF “OLD FAITHFUL” GEYSER. (See next page,) 
been unusually cold, producing thick ice, and the 
Chief Justice had suffered from it. He was so 
self denying that he would not disturb any one 
by calling for assistance. Dr. McGuire, joined by 
Dr. Curtis, advised that he should not pursne the 
journey further, and he reluctantly consented to 
give up the remainder of the trip. After break- 
ing camp we proceeded down the East Fork, ford- 
ing it several times. The mountains close in and 
a skirt of timber intervenes. Emerging from the 
latter we came out upon the Lower Geyser Basin, 
a valley of irregular shape, but in general dimen 

sion about eight miles in diameter. Here we 
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met General Sherman, who had just returned from 
the Upper Geyser Basin. He at once decided to 
take the Chief Justice to Marshall’s, a small place 
of entertainment close by, there to give him dur- 
ing the next two or three days the rest which he 
so much required, preparatory to starting for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, on his way home. The 
remainder of our party continued on to the Upper 
Geyser Basin, distant from the lower some eight 
or ten miles. In proceeding we diverged from 
the main road to look at the springs and geysers 





of the Lower Basin. ‘These were the most won- 
derful yet seen by us, but 
were soon to be dwarfed 
i in importance by those 
| we shortly after met with 
in the Upper Basin. In 
this group there is but 
little active geyser action 
going on, but there is an 
abundance of boiling 
springs and pools. The 
most curious features are 
the pools of boiling mud, 
called, from their variety 
of colors, the “Paint 
Pots.” They cover a 
half acre or so of ground, 
all united in one mass, 
but still distinct, each 
with its own colored mud 
puffing and sputtering 
in the most industrious 
manner. The mud is 
without perceptible grit. 

The road from the Up- 
per to the Lower Basin 
followes the west fork 
of the Madison, which 
has to be forded several 
times. It is quite a river, 
fordable only at moder- 
ate stages of water. Most 
of the way is through 
woods and over rocky 
places. Half way up 
from the Lower to the 
Upper Basin is Hell’s 
Half Acre, a place worthy 
of its significant name. 
It is a plateau composed 
of a bare white mass of 
a hard, shaly geyser de- 
posit, a mile or so long 
by half a mile wide. The 
river washes one side of 
it, where it rounds down 
quile steeply to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Over this 
bluff streams of hot wa- 
ter are constantly flow- 
ing. On the summit of 
huge pool of scalding hot 





this geyserite field is a 
water, three hundred or four hundred yards long 


by half that in width. From the edges of this 
lake the hot water flows off in every direction 
down a gentle slope, finding its way to the river. 
The surface of this pool is about fifty feet above 
the river, and its nearest edge about two hundred 
feet back from the river. Between the pool and 
the river is Hell's Half Acre itself. This is a pool 
covering about half an acre, inclosed in a depres- 
sion some thirty feet deep. The lower side next 
to the river is somewhat broken away, and all 
around the shaly geyser rock is giving away, 
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huge mases caving down until it looks dangerous 
to approach the edge. The center of the pool is 
in the most violent state of boiling, heaving up 
in great billows. At irregular and rare intervals 
the whole pool is said to go up in one gigantic 
geyser, rising to a height of four hundred feet. 
The water flowing into the river raises it a foot 
or more, and makes it too hot for fording for sev- 
eral miles below. This geyser pool is evidently 
making its way up to the larger and higher 
pool; and when the break between the narrow 
strip separating the two finally takes place, there 
will probably be a commotion of hot elements 
rarely witnessed of late on this planet. 

A mile or so above Hell’s Half Acre we came to 
other hot springs, the commencement of the Up- 
per Basin group, and from this on for about four 
miles the valley is honeycombed with. springs 
and geysers of every size, shape, and condition of 
activity. The principal of these geysers, in the 
order in which they are approached from below, 
are the Fan, Riverside, Grotto, Giant, Pyramid, 
Splendid, Grand, Saw-mill, Castle, Bear and Cubs, 
Bath-tub, Giantess, Bee-hive, and last but most 
interesting, Old Faithful. Within a couple of 
hundred yards of the latter, on a beautiful knoll 
shaded with pines, we pitched our camp and com- 
posed ourselves to the agreeable task of looking 
out upon this wonder land. 'The river was about 
two hundred yards in front of us; on each side 
of it were the geysers, somewhat in groups. 
Each group is in extent like a plantation of gray- 
ish-white geyserite, hard but shaly. Over these 
areas swell up in mamelons resembling in their 
gentle rotundity the breasts of huge Amazons. 
On the summit of these are the pools and geyser 
craters discharging the waters that have deposited 
the silica building up these rounded hillocks. 
The craters of the geysers usually have a curbing 
projecting above the swelling mass, forming in 
fair proportion a nipple to the mamelon. This is 
precisely the appearance of Old Faithful. The 
mamelons and craters are all constructed by the 
geysers themselves, of the grayish-white silica, or 
geyserite, deposited by the cooling of the water; 
the process is very gradual and slow. ‘The vents 
of the craters vary in size from a few inches to 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and are all in- 
crusted with various forms of bead, coral, and 
sponge work of solid silica. When the geysers 
are not in operation (usually called going off) the 
craters are simple pools of hot, clear water, some- 
times boiling violently and sometimes quiet and 
placid. When quiet the water has a surprising 
clearness with a deep azure hue, contrasting finely 
with the light gray of the silica. Looking down 
through the transparent depth the interior of the 
crater is seen a cavern of indescribable beauty. 

The springs or pools differ from the geysers in 
not “going off.” Sometimes, however, they are 
agitated almost to an explosive degree. ‘Those 
not in ebullition can be looked down into, and 
present the same cavernous appearance just men- 
tioned for the geyser. Sometimes a pool will be 
entirely quiet, when all of a sudden it breaks out 
in some part and the water is lashed up as though 
two great monsters were battling beneath; then 
subsiding at this point it breaks out in the same 
manner at another. The springs occupy the sum- 
mits of mamelons built up from geyserite deposit 
similar to the geysers, but do not have a curbed 
crater, only a very slight rim around the edge: 
over which the water flows, depositing silica and 
gradually but very slowly raising the pool to a 
higher level, 
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Thermal force does not appear to be diminished, 
but is evidently changing its place of action. In 
every direction are to be seen the remains of, an- 
cient geysers and springs, and in the vicinity of 
those now living the hot water in flowing down 
has deadened forests of trees still standing, and is 
gradually building up a bed of geyserite around 
their trunks. When the thermal action ceases the 
geyser material rapidly disintegrates and affords 
soil and footing for a growth of vegetation. 

‘“‘OLD FAITHFUL” IN ACTION. 

After getting to our camp we did not have to 
wait long before we were gratified with a perform- 
ance from Old Faithful. A roaring sound, like 
the letting off of steam from a boat, attracted our 
attention, and we saw a clear, straight shaft of 


water rising with a succession of rapid impulses 
until it gained an altitude of over one hundred 
feet, probably one hundred and fifty feet clouds 


of steam, towering far above and spreading out, 
drifting away before the wind. The suberb column 
maintained its height for full five minutes, all the 
the time keeping up a roaring sound, and then 
with some spasmodic efforts to check its fall sank 
down and disappeared in the crater. This crater 
is of irregular form, about three feet wide by 
eight or ten long. ‘The water disappears quite out 
of sight, but all the time there is a sepulchral 
roaring going on below. There are traces show- 


ing that the crater has been much larger, and that 
it is gradually growing less by the deposit of 
silica in the orifice. Within a hundred yards of 
Old Faithful are the remains of extinct craters, 
perhaps as grand in their day as Old Faithful 
himself, but which have gradually closed up, a 
fresh one breaking out as an old one ceases to act. 
This, in time, will be the fate of Old Faithful, 
and, in fact, of all. The theory of geyser action, 
first announced by Professor Bunson, now gener- 
ally accepted, fully accounts for the phenomena 
attending eruptions. The application of this 
theory to the geysers of the Yellowstone Park has 
been given to the public by Surg. W. H. Har- 
wood, U. S. Army. 

In precisely sixty-four minutes Old Faithful 
again blew off, exhibiting precisely as b-fore. 
Sixty-four minutes is the period of this remark- 
able geyser, varying from this time scarcely a 
minute. This regularity gives it the name of 
Faithful. The other geysers operate in the same 
general manner, but at irregular intervals; some 
have several hours, some have several days, while 
others have weeks between eruptions. The most 
beautiful one, however, is the Bee-hive, the crater 
of which resembl.s the curbing around a country 
well. It is circular, about six feet in diameter at 
the bottom, gradually tapering; about four feet 
high, with a vent some three feet in diameter. 
We had the pleasure of seeing it go off, shooting 
up a stream of water to the height of one hundred 
and fifty feet. The Grand is a caldron about 
thirty feet long by fifteen wide, in the most violent 
state of boiling, tossing the water into waves like 
the whirlpool of Niagara. On one side of this 
caldron is a jet constantly throwing up a stream 
to the height of twenty or thirty feet, accompa- 
nied by huge volumes of steam. We were grati- 
fied by seeing this monster go off; in fact, during 
our brief stay, we saw nearly all of them in ac- 
tion. No adequate description of this wonder 
land can be given within the brief limits to which 
this account must be confined. 

July 14.—During the night, punctual to his 
appointed intervals, we heard Old Faithful blow 
off. The sky was clear, and by the light of the 
full moon the exhibition was as grand as by day- 
| light. In the morning General Sherman came up 
| from Marshall’s, bringing the glad tidings that 








the Chief Justice was easier. General McCook 

and party also arrived. Quite a number of other 
| excursion parties had also arrived, and several 
| Camps were in sight around us. We spent the 
day in riding and walking around, examining, 
admiring, and wondering. At every turn new 
surprises burst upon us. 





DI’MOND DICK’S LARIAT. 


Any more stories of Di’mond Dick ; 
Besides that yarn of the wolves at. bay? _ 
hy, bless your gizzard, they crowd so thick 
That I might rattle them off all day. 

What was the mooniest things he done? 
Well, Richard wasn’t a moony man; 

Kept his wits handy, every one, 

Struck pay-dirt without wasting a pan. 


They called him rash, but he wasn’t that— 
Cool he was as a gob of lead. 
And under that flopping yeller hat 
He carried a wonderful level head. 
You've been down there on the Rio Grand’, 
Where they’ve built the Espanola bridge, 
That skates across the alkali sand. 
And over the water to the ridge? 
Well, five years since the bridge wasn’t there, 
The Denver and Rio didn’t run, ‘ 
There was only sand, and river and air, 
And adobe pueblo flat in the sun. 
Dick and I were herding it then 
For Sancho Jimmy-—-rot his hide! 
Three hundred steers, and only two men, 
On a ranch six miles and a quarter wide, 
The gramma skirted the edge of the dunes, 
And the river ran six miles away; 
I tell you, boys, we had lively tunes 
Driving to water twice a day. 
Those wide-horned brutes were an ugly lot; 
Couldn't head them, we let them ran, 
And the way they swooped, when the day was hot, 
Down to the river, was lots of fun. 
They were sloshing along one scorching day, 
Like wild bull buffaloes, over the sand, 
When we saw a baby right in their way, 
Fast asleep on the edge of the Grand’. 
I knew it meant death; my heart flipflopped, 
I spurred to turn them, but, true as lin born, 
Those Mexican steers would never have stopped 
If l’d been Gabriel tooting his horn, 
What did Dick do? His spurs dug deep, 
His broncho flew, and 1 saw him wheel 
With his lariat whirling the dasiest sweep, 
His teeth set tight, and his eyes Jike steel. 
The loop he swung out thirty feet away, 
Hovered, and settled down on the sand, 
Making a noose where the baby lay, 
And then Dick reeled in, hand over hand, 
And yanked up the child, and rode like steam, 
As the cattle rushed on, hot and thick; 
And the baby awoke with a healthy scream, 
Safe in the arms of Di’mond D.ck. 


Well, it was only a pueblo brat: 
A pi’son Mexican-Indian snake; 
But Di’mond Dick didn’t think of that-- 
He'd saved a life with his own at stake. 
And [somehow thought, with a choky wheeze, 
Of Christ’s own promise by Galilee- 
“As you have done to the least of these, " 
To a little child, you have done to me. 
--Billy Y. Buttes, the Colorado Cow Boy. 


TWENTY YEARS A TERRITORY. 


From the Livingston, (Mout.) Tribune. 

On the 24th of May, twenty years ago, by an 
act of Congress, Montana was set aside from the 
great territory of Idaho, whither everybody was 
tending, who was not “drafted into the army,” in 
pursuit of gold, and became a separate and inde- 
pendent territory. In noting the fact of its twen- 
tieth anniversary, the Dillon Tribune says: 
Twenty years ago eastern Montana was unknown 
except as the abode of savages. ‘Twenty years 
ago the west side was only known on the pros- 
pector’s map as Johnny Grant’s ranch. ‘Twenty 
years ago the misnamed “noble” red man followed 
Montana trails and cut-offs, proud, haughty, and 
looking upon the white man as a contemptible 
intruder. To-day the “noble red fellow” sneaks 
around from place to place, lousy and dirty as 
ever, but no longer an object of fear. ‘Twenty 
years ago the pioneer wended his way across 
Montana on the burricane deck of a tightly- 
chinched cayuse. ‘To-day the iron horse enters 
eastern Montana a-snortin’, and departs out of 
western Montana a-tootin’. The changes in 
southern Montana have been many. Ranches on 
the Beaverhead valley that are to day worth from 
$5,000 to $10,000, would not, twenty years ago, 
sell for a half ounce of Bannack gold dust. 
Twenty years ago the pioneer were gold-seekers: 
and they wanted not land, and, in those days 
Uncle Sam’s promise to pay would hardly be 
taken in payment for the vilest valley tan whisky. 
Twenty years ago three hundred sluices were run- 














ning in old Alder Gulch, and the daily clean-up 
of gold dust was enormous. The miner of twen- 
ty years ago was hunting for diggings that 
would go dollars to the pan, and an ounce to the 
pan created no special excitement. The miner of 
to-day is satisfied with cents to the pan. In 
twenty years the placer mining indu try which 
opened up Montana to the world, has petered, and 
the rich placers that yielded the precious metal 
by the millions of dollars, are now worked out, and 
in the old placer camps to-day monumental piles 
of boulders mark the spots which were once so 
immensely rich. The twentieth anniversary of Mon- 
tana’s creation as a territory is a fitting time for 
the old timer to ask Old Time to turn backward in 
nis flight, for twenty years hence old timers will 
be relics of the past, and they will be few and far 
between. ‘To-day Montana's exalted position is a 
source of pride to her people. May the sun of 
every recurring anniversary dawn on happy and 
prosperous Montanians. 
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THE BLACK HILLS. 


Their Resources, and the best Route for a Rail- 
road to Them. 


Through the courtesy of the Marquis de Mores, 
we are able to print the following valuable report 
on the Black Hills country in Dakota, and the 
region lying between it and the Northern Pacific 
railroad. ‘The report was written by a competent 
and scientific observer sent out by the Marquis to 
study the location of a railroad to the Hil's. 
Marquis de Mores, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Sir:—In compliance to your request that 
I should examine and report on the condition and 
nature of the country lying between Medora, on 
the Northern Pacifie railroad and the Black Hills, 
and, also, upon the character and resources of the 
Hills themselves, this statement of facts and con- 
clusions is submitted. 

The distance from Medora to the Hills is ap- 
proximately, one hundred and seventy miles. Our 
journey south for nine miles led us through the 
Bad Lands, and we then reached the open prairie 
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of the Grand, and expect to drive in twenty thou- 
sand more this year. Numerous other parties are 
also erecting ranches at this time. 


A WELL SETTLED AGRICULTURAL BELT, 


From a point ten miles north of the Belle 
Fourche to the Black Hills, we found a well settled 
agricultural country. The farming population 
numbers about fifteen thousand, and the cereals 
are raised in profusion. At this time the crop 
produced is in excess of the demand, and oats at 
twenty-five cents and wheat at forty-eight cents 
per bushel, are a drug in the market; and for this 
reason the farmers are putting in only half a 
crop. This results from two facts: all that is 
raised is not required for home consumption, and 
no means of transportation exists from the Hills. 
Too much cannot be said of the fertility and situ- 
ation of this agricultural belt. The valleys are 
level and devoid of stone, save the Gypsum crop- 
pings, which are a permanent fertilizer. These 
lands are capable of irrigation from the adjoining 
mountains, and the majority of farms have irriga- 
ting ditches through them.. The testimony of 
the farmers was, that until last year, there had 
been no need of ditches for four years. The ad- 
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A BIT OF LAKE PARK COUNTRY. 


The map on this page represents the country 
around Detroit, Minnesota, a small part of the 
Lake Park region, which stretches through the 
center of the state, in the general direction of from 
north to south for a distance of about two hundred 
miles. Detroit lies in the most picturesque sec- 
tion of this region and is surrounded by many 
beautiful clear Jakes with wooded banks and with 
It is a 


favorite resort for tourists, summer residents, ca- 


waters well stocked with game and fish. 


noeists and sportsmen. ‘There isa good hotel con- 
venient to both the town and the lake, of the 
same name, and equipments for camping, boating 
Detroit Lake 
has thirty-seven miles of shore line and is connec- 


and fishing parties are provided. 


ted by narrow streams dear to the canoeist, with 
numerous other lakes almost equally picturesque. 





THE LAKE PARK KEGION AROUND DETROIT, MINNESOTA. 

which extends, uninteruptedly, to the base of the 
Hills, similar in aspect to the land between Bis- 
marck and Jamestown, (on the Northern Pacific), 


with the odds in favor of the route to Deadwood. s ‘ , ] 
er sath | about fifty-six miles east and west by thirty-six 


The course followed was on the divide between the 
water shed of the Little Missouri river and the 
country drained by the Cannon Ball, Moreau, and 
other tributary rivers emptying into the Missouri; 
and no streams worthy the name are found until 
the Belle Fourche is reached. The soil .and 
grasses show that the region south of the Bad 
Lands to a point fifteen miles south of the Grand 
river, is equal for agricultural purposes, and simi- 
lar in all respects, to the lands between Mandan 
and Gladstone. In fact, it bears a strong simi- 
larity thereto, except that it is less broken and 
rolling. From that point south, until within a 
short distance of the Belle Fourche, the country 
is adapted to grazing and stock raising, as yet, 
sparsely filled with ranches, although Clark and 
Plum, (E. 6 Ranch), last year brought in six 
thousand cattle to their ranch on the south fork 


| Cedar timbers, 


vantages, however, of irrigation are apparent to 
everyone who witnessed the effects of a drought 
in northern Dakota last year. 

The agricultural belt adjoining the Hills is 


north, and is capable of supporting with ease, 
one hundred and fifty thousand people, and is 


| second to none in Dakota, and needs only means 


of access to secure its settlement; for with the 
increased population of the Hills, and -facilities 
for transportation, so that excess of crops raised 
can be easily marketed, this favored land will be 
settled more rapidly than any other part of 


Dakota heretofore. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF THE BLACK 
The Black Hills proper embrace an area of 


HILLS. 


| ninety by fifty miles, and abound in mineral 


wealth. Gold, silver, coal, salt, lead, tin and pe- 
troleam are found in large quantities, and, 
besides, one third of their area is covered with 
forests of magnificent pine trees, together with 
The region contains, also, lime- 
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stone and building stone in abundance. Special 
attention should be paid to the rich mineral de- 
posits for which the Hills are distinguished. 
‘Taking Deadwood as a center, the paying gold 
belt as develoved, extend east and west thirty.six 
miles, and south presumably forty miles. The 
principal ores worked are low grade ores, and a 
fair sample of these ores are among the speci- 
mens furnished, and the profit derived from work- 
ing the same can be found in examining the 
reports and statements of the officers of the Home 
Stake and Father de Smet mines. 

Briefly, to the present time since 1878 this 
mine, the Home Stake, has paid in dividends, the 
sum, within a fraction, of three million dollars, 
and the Father de Smet mine, nine hundred 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Gregg, the Superin- 
tendent of these mines, informed me that one con- 
taiuing but two dollars per ton is profitably 
worked, and that arrangements were on the way 
on the part of the Home Stake mine, for the erec- 
tion of an additional mill of two hundred stamps, 
the present year. These mines are well nigh 
inexhaustible. The entire mountait contains 
ore, and in the case of the de Smet mine, the 
earth and rocks are milled from the surface 
downward. 

Mr. Gregg assured me that many mines lying 
idle in the vicinity of the Home Stake and de 
Smet mines are as rich in minerals, but the cost 
of transportation on material is so great as to 
preclude their development; that his mines had 
paid as high as four cents per pound for frieght 
and machinery from the nearest railroad to the 
mines. ‘This fact would of itself deter capital- 
ists, even were there no lack of facilities for inves- 
tigation. No western capitalist should be ex- 
pected to view with favor enterprises in which the 
cost of transportation equalled the original in- 
vestment for development and machinery. 

THE SILVER MINES. 


Those developed are principally located at 
Galena. Of these the Sitting Bull, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Davey, is the chief one. The 
right to enjoy and work this mine is now 
in controversy. Without entering upon the 


merits of the claimant, I will state that the rich- | 


ness of the mine can be best shown by the testi- 
mony of one of the experts in the trial of this 
controversy, given in my presence. Asked as to 
the value of the mine, he replied in substance, 
that it was impossible to state, but said that the 
ore in sight was worth one half million dollars. 
Mr. Davy commenced his mining operations in a 
limited way, and carted selected ores with ox 
teams to Cheyenne (on the Union Pacific), some 
three hundred miles distant, and by this method 
saved enough to develop the mine, and now runs 
a sixty stamp mill, or did until a company known 
as the Richmond Mining Company, claimed an 
infringement upon their rights and secured an 
injunction. 

What the profits of this mine is it is impossible 
to state as it is owned by Mr. Davy and his son. 
The testimony of Mr. Davy was to the same effect 
as that of Mr. Gregg, of the Home Stake, that 
doubtless other mines equally as valuable awaited 
capital and means of transportation to insure 
their success. Specimens of the gold and silver 
ores are submitted for inspection. It is unneces- 
sary in this report for me to name over the differ- 
ent mining camps and mines or describe them in 


any way, as the Carbonate camp, Sun Dance | 
region, etc., all show equal richness of mineral | 


wealth in precious metals. Specimens shown 
from the Southern Hill, yet undeveloped, evince 
equal richness, while the grosser metals abound. 


tothe fact that within a short time tin has been 
found, and the developments now being made 
give the assurance that it exists in paying quan- 
tities 

tained. 
of the refined metal is submitted. 


COAL MINES, SALT WELLS AND PETROLEUM SPRINGS. 


the mines, depends upon the timber for fuel. 
Wood alone is used, and heretofore without pro- 
test on the part of the government, but within a 











This is not, however, absolutely ascer- | 
A specimen of the ore as well as some 


in the Hills, and the Secretary of the Interior, I 
am informed, has sent an agent to investigate 
this question, in company with Mr. Alvin Fox, 
the cashier of the Merchants National bank of 
Deadwood, and Mr. Seth Bullock, a leading citi- 
zen, and Mr. Thomas G. Jones, a former contrac- 
tor on the Northern Pacific, and an expert in coal 
mining, this coal belt was visited. Its location, 
as well as that of all other mines, is shown on the 
map appended. There are two coal veins into 
which drifts have been run. The first, about 
three hundred feet; the second, about four hun- 
dred feet; and they show one vein six feet, and 
the other four feet six inches in the clear,-of 
lignite coal; but in my judgment, equal to the 
Bull Mountain coal (Montana). 

The known coal lands cover three thousand 
acres, but research will no doubt extend the area. 
The mines have not been worked for more than a 
year, and the specimens submitted were broken by 
myself from the side of the tunnel, and the ability 
of the coal to stand the atmosphere can be ac- 
counted judged. 

The salt wells lie west and south of the coal, 
about sixteen miles. At present they are idle. 
They were leased and are controlled by Mr. 
Davy, the owner of the Sitting Bull mine, who 
manufuctures the salt used in recasting his ores 
therefrom. About twenty tons per day were 
manufactured until the mines were closed. The 
testimony of Mr. Davy, and many others, is that 
the springs as they flow, will yield two hundred 
tons per diem, and if so, beyond cavil, develop- 
ment will increase the yield. 

The oil springs are located near the head waters 
of the Belle Fourche and the Little Missouri; 
where Inyan Yara creek empties into the Belle 
Fourche. The only use made of the oil as col- 
lected, is for lubricating purposes. The Home 
Stake system of mines use it entirely. It seems 
to me to partake more of the nature of the West 
Virginia oul, than of the Pennsylvania coal oil. A 
bottle of the oil and a piece of the oil sandstone 
are submitted. 

Gypsum of good quality exist in limitless 
abundance through the foot hills and the ridges 
in the valleys adjourning Spearfish, etc., abound 
with it. A specimen taken from the mill at 
Spearfish where gypsum is being ground for 
home consumption, is submitted. 

Lastly, the vast extent of timber must not be 
overlooked. This is principally large pine with 
some cedar, and is of the finest quality. The 
Black Hills are all covered with this timber in 
profusion. And while it ha: furnished support 


for the mines, and been the sole fuel for the peo- | 


ple since the earliest settlement, and the res’- 
dences, save a few business hou es, have been 
built of this timber, the inroads made upon it are 
not yet appreciable. The head waters of the 
Belle Fourche and Li'tle Missouri, are likewise 
coveret with a dense growth of this timber. 
30,000 PEOPLE ISOLATED FROM RAILWAYS. 
The Black Hills present an anomalous instance 
of a community in the very heart of this popu- 
lous country, in the midst of mineral wealth of 
untold and, so far, unknown, proportions, num- 
bering thirty-five thousand people, isolated from 
the outside world, and dwelling one hundred and 
seventy miles from the nearest railroad. The in- 
quiry, herefore, is important and pertinent, from 
which established lines of road can this impera- 
tive need be best supplied and this evil remedied? 
The draft presented shows the location of the 
Hills and the adjoining lands, and will enable the 
following re varks to be readily understood: At 
present four railroad lines are, in a sense, equally 


- | . y . - . 
I will close my report on this branch by referring | distaut from the Hills; the Northwestern at Pierre, 


the Chicago, M lwaukee & St. Paul at ( hamber- 
lain, both on the east side of the Missouri river; 
the Unio: Pacific at Sidney, Nebraska, and the 
Northern Pacific at Medora, where it crosses the 
Little Missouri. 

The distance from Sidney to the N. W. Hills, 


| where the explored mineral belt is situated, 
| (which adjoins the agricultural lands), is at least 
The population of the Black Hills, and also of | 


two hundred and fifty miles, and competent en- 
gineers declare the route, from the rough nature 





The Cheyenne river, which runs from west to east, 
emptying into the Missouri, drains the country 
lying between the Hills and the Missouri, and to 
construct a railroad through this regi.n, the 
Missouri m st crossed ad the Cheyenne bridged 
a number of times at great expense, unless a cir- 
cuitous route should be adopted. It is acknow]- 
edged that the nature of the country through 
which a road passes, in regard to its adaptablility 
to settlement for agricultural puroses, must be 
considered in this connection, and it is undisputed 
that a belt of gumbo land, at least twenty miles 
on either side of the Cheyenne, exists. In fact, 
from the Missouri west through Dakota and a 
large part of Wyoming, running west, this belt 
of gumbo exists continously, and the road run- 
ning from Chamberlain or Pierre, taps the 
gumbo region and little else, and leading citizens 
of Deadwood stated to me that in the spring pas- 
senger coaches are frequently a week in making 
the trip, which, during the summer months, when 
the gumbo is hard, can be made in thirty-six 
hours. 
THE BEST ROUTE TO THE HILLS. 

A branch from the Northern Pacific to the 
Hills, leaving Medora, would strike the divide 
nine miles south. From that point the line would 
run through an agricultural prairie country for 
sixty miles, composed of rolling and gently roll- 
ing prairie, similar in soil to the land in the Bis- 
marck district. Then the grazing country, 
with tbe exception of four or five miles adjacent 
to the Cave Hills, being nearer level than the 
country to the north, is reached. This is sandy, 
and for twenty miles before the Belle Fourche is 
reached, degenerates into gumbo, being the head 
of the gumbo belt on the Cheyenne. When this 
is crossed, agricultural lands are again entered, 
which extend to the foot of the Black Hills. This 
road will strike the Hills on the west, where the 
mines are located, but leaving the coal and oil 
deposit still west and striking directly the ‘gyp- 
sum strata. This is a fact of great importance, 
fur roads from the east to reach any of these de- 
p sits must necessarily build longer distances and 
divert from the course they would otherwise se- 
lect. A preliminary survey, in my judgment, 
would show that a road from the Northern Pacific 
to the Hills would be the cheapest and only feasi- 
ble route, and when completed, would preclude 
successful competition. It should also be noticed 
that southern Dakota and northern Wyoming are 
the cattle regions of the northwest. To-day cattle 
must be driven either to Pierre,or the Northern 
Pacific, and comparatively little of this traffic 
reaches the latter. 

This branch would secure the bulk of the 
stock transportation. The drive to Cheyenne is 
difficult, and in driving to Pierre the cattle men 
complain that the gumbo causes great shrinkage 
and loss in cattle. The diffienlty is increased also 
by the necessity of crossing the rivers. Now it is 
not probable that with fair dealing on the part of 
a branch road that any reason would extist on 
the part of the ranchmen to take their droves 
across the existing railroad. 

The nature of the Hills, their elevation, and the 
narrowness of the passes, precludes the construc- 
tion of a broad guage road to the towns and mines 
without large debt. The Home Stake mines, for 
their own use in transporting timbers, fuel, etc., 
have constructed and are operating a narrow 
guage road which taps the towns, Lead, Terra and 
Central, and which runs within two miles of Dead- 
wood and five miles of Galena, and at small out- 
lay could be extended, if necessary, to the towns 
of Sturgis and Rapid, and could be carried as oc- 
casion wou!d demand, to all parts of the Hills. 
The coal, salt and oil deposits are in a broken 
country, but more level than the Hills, but still 
requiring heavy work, for a broad gauge rail- 
road. A broad gauge road constructed to a 
point on the Belle Fourche, would be twenty-one 
miles from Deadwood. It would seem that a sys- 
tem of narrow guage roads diverging from this 
point to the coal fields and the country on the 
west, and to Deadwood and the other mining 
towns, would make the broad guage town 


of the country, to beimpracticable on account of | the Denver of the Hills, and make the drtiv- 


cost. Accepting this as true, three routes are to 


short time it has been ascertained that coal in | be considered, two of which (from Pierre and 
marketable quantities and of good quality exists | Chamberlain), present the same general features. 


ing of cattle to this road for shipping a certainty 
and furnishing a profitable bnsiness at the out- 
set. 
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ASHBEL H. BARNEY. 





Ashbel H. Barney, the subject of the portrait 
on this page, has long been prominently con- 
nected with railroad interests in the Northwest. 
He was born in Ellisburg, Jefferson County, New 
York, in 1816, and was educated at the Belleville 
Academy, in that State. When nineteen years 
old he went to Detroit, then on the extreme west- 
ern frontier of civilization. Returning to his 
native State he settled at Sackett’s Harbor, where 
he was soon after appointed Deputy Collector of 
the Port. In 1843, in partnership with his 
prother and Elbridge Merrick, he established a 
shipping and commission business at Cleveland 
under the firm name of D. N. Barney & Co. The 
firm at one time owned twenty sailing 
vessels and two steamers. It hada 
branch house in Buffalo, where it 
also organized the Bank of Lake 





gray hair and moustache, regular and expressive 
features, erect bearing, and a courteous manner. 
He was one of the few business men in the East 
who early foresaw the great future of the North- 
western country. He has lived to see his faith of 
half a century ago amply realized. He began 
by transporting grain from the shores of Lake 
Erie; now the railroad he helps manage brings 
its enormous freight of wheat from regions a 
thousand miles further west, on the plains of 
Dakota, and still another thousand miles west- 
ward if finds a newer wheat belt, whose yield it 
takes to the shores of the Pacific, whence it is 
shipped to Liverpool. 





Tue Hayes Farm.—lIt is a well known fact that 
ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes owns a farm of 
eight hundred acres lying six miles north of Bis- 





Erie. A. H. Barney was the head 
of the Cleveland house. While 
thus actively concerned in the in- 
terior commerce of the country, he 
invented and constructed the first 
grain warehouse, built of plank placed 
one on another. His method of con- 
struction is now followed in al] the 
large grain elevators and warehouses 
in the country. 

In 1854 Mr. Barney was elected 
Vice President of the United States 
Express Company, organized by his 
brother, and removed to New York. 
He was one of a party which par- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
New York Central Railroad, and 
made William G. Fargo its Presi- 
dent. He also was a member of the 
syndicate which bought the Cleveland 
and Toledo Railroad, and aided in 
making it a part of the Lake Shore 
system. In 1862 he was one of a 
purchasing party of five that bought 
the Winona and St. Peter Railroad, 
in Minnesota. Mr. Barney took 
charge of the construction of the road. 
He also helped form a syndicate 
which purchased the control of the 
Western Union and Overland Tele- 
graph Companies, and consolidated 
them under the Presidency of William Orton. 

In 1872, in company with General Cass, Wm. 
B. Ogden, J. Gregory Smith, and others, he 
formed the Original Interests party which ac- 
quired the Northern Pacific franchise, and divided 
the property into twelve shares. In 1870 he was 
a Director of the company and its Treasurer. He 
resigned in 1873, but re-entered the Board in 
1880, and as Chairman of the Finance Committee 
aided in raising money to re-commence the work 
of construction on the line. When Mr. Billings 
resigned the Presidency of the company, in June, 
1881, Mr. Barney was chosen President, to hold 
the office until the next annual election, when it 
was known that Henry Villard’s success in ac- 
quiring the control of a majority of the stock 
would give him the position. Mr. Barney is still 
actively interested in Northern Pacific affairs as a 
Director and as a member of the Land Commit- 
tee of the Board. His conservatism, his large 
wealth, and his high position in financial and 
business circles in New York are elements of 
strength in the management of the company. 

Mr. Barney is a man of medium height, with 
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ASHBEL H. BARNEY. 


marck, Dak. Of the six hundred and twenty-five 
acres in crop this year, three hundred acres were 
sown to hard Scotch fife wheat, two hundred and 
fifty acres to oats, seventy acres to barley, five 
acres to potatoes, and in addition a large garden 
from which a supply of miscellaneous vegetables 
will be secured. Forty acres of the ground sown 
to oats, was devoted to the White Australian 
variety, the seed weighing fifty-one pounds to the 
bushel. Nearly two hundred acres of prairie re- 
mains upbroken to the farm, but that portion will 
be put under cultivation in due time. The occas- 
ional boulders to be found upon the farm, are 
now being removed. The farm is managed by 
Charles M. Cushman who, by personal attention, 
has at last secured the deep culture so essential 
to success in this country. ‘The soil is on an 


| average at least eighteen inches deep, and in some 


instances over two feet. Last year through 
shallow plowing the crop was affected somewhat 
by drouth. This year that trouble is guarded 
against by plowing an average depth of at least 
nine inches with thorough pulverizing of the soil. 
The crop prospect was never more favorable.— 
Bismarck Tribune. 














THE CATTLE FIELDS OF THE NORTHWEST, 


From the Miles City (Mont.) Journal, 

Resting on the central elevation, between the 
head of the great American chain of lakes and 
the passes through which the Northern Pacific 
railroad passes, and about two thousand six hun- 
dred feet above the gulf of Mexico, lies a wide 
spread domain of unparalled grazing fields. Not 
mountains but with montanious characteristics. 
Pierced by rivers and creeks of sparkling clearness. 
With a quietly drained surface by action of these 
rapidly flowing streams, remarkably pure and 
renovating. Cast your eye onthe map. ‘lake 
in the head waters of the Big Horn, Rosebud, 
Tongue, Pumpkin, Mezpah, Powder and O’Fallon 
rivers coming down from the high 
lands of Wyoming with their 
numerable collateral branches cut 
ting through the tertiary clays, 
principally composed of a deep, rich, 
dark loam, the freaky structure of 
the lignite formation which overtops 
nearly all eastern Montana, embrac- 
ing Custer county, the future great 
center of the American stock range. 
By the way, eastern Montana does 
not limit the great grazing fields of 
the northwest, but it is only the 
nucleus, from whose center, Miles Cily 
if you please, that the beef will be 
supplied not only to all the great 
cities of the east, but will soon dot 
the Atlantic with white winged «om- 
merce, going to the great centre of 
life in Europe. Very few people in 
the eastern states, can as yet, appre- 
ciate the vast extent of territory 
which can be made subservient to the 
growth of cattle. The buffalo paths 
lead far into the northwest where this 
nomadic beast has been in the habit 
of going during the summer for 
food. Far beyond the McKenzie 
River, yes, even to the great Yucan 
Valley, a river that is navigable for 
more that two thousand five hundred 
miles from its mouth in Al:ska, 
Over these extended plains for two 
thousand miles north and west of 
Miles City, as soon as the people, 
engaged in growing cattle, are sufficiently edu- 
cated on the climatic conditions of this boundless 
region, it will be opened to the horned herds. 


in 


Mr. J. H. Price, of Phillipsburg, Montana, 
writing from Eagle City in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict, June 7th, says work in the main gulch is 
impeded by high water, but the side gulches are 
doing well. Dream Gulch cleaned up the Sunday 
before 163 ounces for thirty-six hours’ run, 16 
men—nearly $100 per hour. The Widow’s claim 
is paying handsomely. One claim on Buckskin 
Gulch, drifting, cleaned up 1544 ounces from one 
set of timbers. My brother Charley and partner, 
refused $15,000 for a one-fourth interest in two 
claims. The Dream Gulch Co. refused $80,000 
for their two claims and water ditch. Bill Still- 
well bought the Murray claim, ten acres, for $10,- 
000. 





Tue city of Seattle, Washington Territory, has 
placarded St. Paul with handsome colored posters 
setting forth the advantages of that city and of 
King County for immigrants. 
mendable piece of enterprise. 


This is a com- 
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Tuere are half a dozen budding cities on 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington Territory, each ex- 
pecting to become a metropolis when the railroad 
from Olympia is built. Meanwhile they are all 
unknown to fame. 
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ago with nothing but their health and strength 
in the way of capital, are now the owners of 
farms and stock. But it is also a good country 
for the farmer who has money enough to start a 
new farm in good shape. The labor of agricul- 
ture is reduced to a minimum by the richness of 
the soil and its adaption to the use of machinery. 
The raising and gathering of the crops is all 
done between April and September. In no part 
of the country have the farmers as much leisure 
for fixing up their houses and attending to their 
stock, and for reading and sociability. 


—ODSe 





Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company has 


| determined to build its Cascade Branch through 


| Yakima City. 


the Stampede Pass in the Cascade Mountains, in 
Washington Territory, and will construct this 
season a section of twenty-five miles eastward 
from South Prairie toward the Pass, and will also 
build up the Yakima Valley westward as far as 
This action sets at rest the charge 


| that the company is seeking to hold the land 
| grant for the branch without any present inten- 


tion of building the road. The farmers in the 
country to be opened up by the branch are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have the road built, and are 
indignant at the action of a few politicians in the 


| towns, who have tried to get up a movement in 
| favor of the forfeiture of the grant. 


oo 

Some of the newspapers in Southern Dakota 
are taking the absurd position that the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the Territory, de- 
claring the location of the Capital at Bismarck 
legal, signifies nothing, because an appeal has 


| been taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, and that the real seat of government is still 


| Bismarck is the actual Capital. 


The settler who is lucky | 


enough to plant his stakes near the place where | 


the railroad makes its terminus will no doubt find 
himself, in a few years, the near neighbor of an 
important town. No rival to the Sound cities will 
ever grow up on Gray’s Harbor, because, though 
a fine, large sheet of water, its entrance is not 


deep enough for large ships; but there will be | 


business enough in time tosupport a place of five 
or six thousand inhabitants. 


- oe a 


A “pow-wow” was held last month on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, to consider the request of the Northern 
Pacific Company to build through the reserva- 


tion. Mr. McNaught, of Seattle, appeared as the 


at Yankton. Such a theory is revolutionary. The 


| bighest tribunal in the Territory has declared the 


removal of the Capital to Bismarck to be an ac- 
complished and valid proceeding. This is the 
law, and it must be obeyed. Whether the Su- 
preme Court at Washington will set aside the de- 
cision of the Dakota Court is a question of the 
future which has nothing to do with the fact that 


oe 





Tue following is the language of the Republi- 
can National Platform on the subject of railroad 


land grants. 
“We demand of congress the speedy forfeiture 


| 
| 
| 


| of all land grants which have lapsed by reason of | ~areruge 


non-comp!iance with the acts of incorporation in | Dakota and Montana. 


all cases where there has been no attempt in good | 


faith to perform the conditions of such grant.” 
Th's is honest and fair, and is entirely satisfac- 
tory to the peop’e interested in roads like the 


| Northern Pacific, which have done their best to 


| comply with the conditions of their grants. 


attorney of the company, and General Milroy, | 


the Indian Agent, introduced him to the chiefs. 
There was a long talk, at the end of which the 
council voted to give permission for the construc- 
tion of the road. The Indians seemed as eager 
to display their oratorical talent as politicians in 
a convention. They all wanted the railroad, but 
there had to be a deal of speech-making done 
before they came to a conclusion. 


———-—---e@we 


Dakota is unquestionably a good country for 
a poor man to make a start in. Thousands of 


bard-working men who went there a few years 





a very different doctrine from that acted on by 











regions is the scarcity of money and the high 
rates of interest. Both are caused by lack of 
knowledge and confidence on the part of capital- 
ists in the East. When money is a drug in the 
market at five or six per cent. in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and the New England States, it is in 
active demand at ten or twelve per cent. in Da- 
kata and Montana, with security offered of first- 
class real estate mortgages. For small loans 
secured by chattel mortgages on crops and 
machinery, Dakota farmers are sometimes forced 
to pay as high as four per cent. a month. 

It is not true, as is generally supposed in the 
East, that the risk is great in making loans in 
the West and the security poor. In no part of 
the country does property appreciate so rapidly 
in value. The occupancy and cultivation of land 


at once doubles or trebles its value. ‘The erection 


of a good building in a new town increases the 


Thus the holder 
of a mortgage is sure to find his security worth 


value of all the other structures. 


a great deal more when the investment matures 
than it was when it was signed. There ought to 
be an equalization process that would bring 
money under the law governing the price of other 
commodities. The difference between the price 
of wheat in Dakota and New York is only the 
cost of transporting it from the fields to the sea- 
board, but the difference between the lending 
value of money is enormously greater than the 
expense of transporting and loaning it. In every 
considerable town in the Northwest there are re- 
liable banks and loan agencies which place money 
The 
supply of capital at their disposal is never equal 
to the demand. ‘This is a matter worthy the at- 
tention of Eastern capitalists. If they have any 
doubt as to the absolute soundness of the security 
they can get for their money, it will be dispelled 
by a look at the growing towns, the rich farms, 


securely for investors in good mortgages, 


and the stable, progressive population of the new 
Northwestern States and Territories. 
THE BUFPALO ALL GONE. 

“Do you bring down many buffalo robes?” 
asked the editor of Tux Norruwesr of Captain 
Baker, the Bismarck agent of the line of steamers 
that run up the Missouri to Fort Benton. 

“Not now. We used to buy them by the 
The buffalo is pretty nearly extinct in 
I do not believe there is a 
single considerable herd left this side of the 
British line. The last herd found was one of 


| about six thousand, which was discovered last 


winter in the country back of the Standing Rock 


| Agency. The Indians killed about three thousand 


{tis | 
_ stragglers were killed near Miles City. 


tle land-r bbing demagogues in Congress who | 


were :eeking to strip the s‘ockholders of the 
Northern Pacific of the property they have earned 
in fourteen years of effort and sacrifice. 


oe 


WESTERN NEED OF CAPITAL. 





In no part of the country is capital so urgently 
needed as in the new regions of the West. 
Houses are to be built, towns created, roads made, 


Some of the 
In old 
times the country west of the Missouri was fairly 
alive with buffalo. They used to swim the river 
in such enormous masses that our boats had to 
stop and wait till they passed.” 

“What freight do you bring down chiefly ?” 

“ Hides, wool, cattle, and silver ingots from the 
Barker mines. We take up merchandise, army 


of them, and the rest scattered. 


| supplies for the posts, and Indian goods for the 


land broken, machinery put to work to raise and 
harvest crops—and it all takes money. There are | 


no accumulations of past indugtry to fall back 
upon. The capital must be brought in from older 
communities, either by the settlers themselves or 


by banks and other agencies for making loans. | 


The great drawback to the development of new | 





Agencies.” 


———_———_ ee 


COAL IN 





MORE MONTANA. 





Coat has recently been discovered in veins 
twelve feet thick near Fort Benton, on the Upper 
Missouri. Good working seams have also been, 
found in the Sun River Country, between Benton 
and Helena, The mines in the Belt Mountains 























betw e2n Bozeman and Liviagston, first worked 
last year, are now producing over one hundred 
tons a day. All this coal in central Montana, it 
should be remembered, is good locomotive fuel, 
and not the brown lignite of the Lower Yellow- 
stone Valley and of Western Dakota. Further- 
more, and this adds greatly to its value, it makes 
good coke. At present the coke used in the 
smelting works of Butte and Anaconda is brought 
all the way from Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 
An enormous saving to the Montana mining in- 
terests will be effected as soon as coke from the 
native coal can be brought into use. 

This is not the only advantage of the new coal 
discoveries. Iron ore exists in large and easily- 
worked deposits at various places in the Territory. 
With a good and cheap smelting fuel available, 
the time cannot be far distant when a considerable 
iron industry will spring up. Bozeman and Mis- 
soula would be good points for furnaces, foun- 
dries, and mills. Various Jocal manufacturing 
enterprises will be established. Mining for the 
precious metals will receive a new stimulus. Do- 
mestic life during the long winters of a high 
latitude will be rendered more comfortable by the 
bright blaze and steady heat of the good black 
coal. Among Montana’s greatest blessings will 
yet prove to be the fuel stored up in her mountain 
ranges. 


> 


TOWN-SITE ADDITIONS. 








A NuMBER of promising western towns with 
which we are acquainted are suffering from addi- 
tions. Long before their original plats are toler- 
ably well filled up with buildings, the speculative 
mania leads all the enterprising citizens who are 
possessed of lands in th: vicinity to lay out addi- 
tional blocks and streets. People are tempted to 
buy and build upon these outlying blocks by the 
low prices asked in comparison with the high 
prices demanded for sites in the original town 
plot. Thus the towns grow in a distressingly ir- 
regular way, with here and there a sort of strag- 
gling annex, and with great bare places in the 
central parts that ought, for public convenience 
and appearance sake, to be solidly built. The 
centrifugal movement is often aided by placing 
a school house, or court house, or other public 
building, away out in the fields to force popula- 
tion in some direction that will aid a real estate 
speculation. 

This whole business of spreading out a town 
thin over the prairies, and trusting to the future 
to fill up the aching voids, is a crying evil which 
public opinion ought to reform. Instead of “ad- 
ditions,’ most new town sites need subtractions. 
The first projectors rarely fail to lay out enough 
ground in streets and lots to serve the needs of 
the place for ten years at least, even if it is so 
fortunate as to grow up to the full measure of 
their expectations. Every addition detracts from 
the good looks of the place and the comfort of its 
residents. We have in mind two Dakota towns 
that grew up on the two different systems. One 
filled up the ground snugly around the orig- 
inal nucleus of a frontier trading post, and is to- 
day compact, convenient and city-like. The 
other was afflicted with additions, and is sprawled 
out over three times the space it needs, with wide 
stretches of prairie, bleak in winter and hot in 
summer, for its citizens to cross on their errands 
of business, their social calls, and their church- 
going walks. Discomfort of living is not the 
only drawback in such a village of magnificent 
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distances; it does not get credit from travelers 
for nearly as much populat on and trade as it ac- 
tually possesses. They estimate its importance 
from what they see from the passing train, or 
from short walks from the hotel. The other town, 
though not much larger, is generally supposed to 
be a place of much greater attainments, because 
stores succeed stores, or houses, as far as 
the visitor cares to walk. Discourage additions, 
and build up original plats compactly is the true 
course for all new towns to follow. 


—e oe 


RETURNING SANITY. 


We are glad to note evidences of returning 
sanity in the press of Seattle, on the subject of 
the land grant for the Cascade Branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The Herald, which 
never got quite so wild as its two contemporaries, 
now takes very sensible ground. In a recent issue 
it says: 

A truce to this quarrel with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. If they fulfill their contract 
within a reasonable time, let them, in the name of 
common sense, do it, and we shall all be the 
gainers. If they “fool” with us, the Herald will 
be the first to reach for their scalp. But if, in 
spite of much financial and factional opposition, 
they show themselves willing to complete the 
road to the shores of Puget Sound, on the prin- 
ciple of the benefit of the country as a whole, we 
for one, ar not unwilling, not only to vote for 
their getting the land grant, but for allowing 
them a reasonable latitude of time, to wait for 
better financial conditions and an easier state of 
the money market, to complete it. 








Tue report on ehe resources of the Black Hills 
Country and the best way to open them up, which 
we print on another page, throws much new light 
on the question of a railroad to that isolated 
region. Another year can hardly pass without 
some practical effort to connect the Hills with the 
railroad system of Dakota. Evidently the best 
route for a road is from some point on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific. We have recently 
had on exhibition at the office of Taz NortHwest 
specimens of iron, coal, gold, silver, tin, gypsum, 
and petroleum from the Hills. A region with 
such resources, added to timber and agricultural 
products, cannot much longer remain in its pres- 
ent condition of separation and rudimentary de- 
velopment. 





A Few people who went out to Washington this 
season with the intention of settling, have re- 
turned, because they did not see any good farm- 
ing land open to settlement. These pcople 
suffered from their own ignorance. If they had 
informed themselves about the country, either by 
reading the pamphlets published about it or look- 
ing over the columns of THz Norruwest, they 
would have known that the agricultural belts of 
Eastern Washington are not seen from the railroad, 
but lie both north and south of it in large, fertile 
areas, easily reached from the towns of Spokane 
Falls, Cheney, or Ritzville. The most extensive of 
those belts is 250 miles long, reaching from the 
timber country which the railroad traverses after 
crossing the Idaho line, southwest to the Blue 
Mountains, south of Walla Walla. This is the 
region where the farmers harvest fifty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and where the dry bunch grass 
supports cattle and horses all winter, so that they 
are fat in the spring. North and northwest of 
the Northern Pacific road is another good stretch 
of rolling prairie, called the Big Bend Country, 
just beginning to fill up with settlers. The people 
who turn back from Eastern Washington this 
year because they cannot find good agricultural 
land, should apply for guardians when they get 
back to their old homes. 















A WEEK IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Srconp LETTER. 





From the James River to the Missouri. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
Bismarck, Dakota, June, 1884. 

Frum La Moure I traveled northward to James- 
town in an ancient stage coach, of the variety 
called a “mud wagon” in Montana. The pro- 
prietor of the vehicle said it was twenty-five 
years old at least, and had first seen service in 
Colorado in the days of the Pike’s Peak gold ex- 
citement. He seemed rather proud of the age of 
the venerable affair. A little experience in it con- 
vinced me that he had not overestimated its long- 
evity. The elastic prairie soil compensated some- 
what for the toughness of its leather cushions, 
and the day’s ride was, on the whole, not an un- 
comfortable one. One of the passengers was an 
agent for farm machinery, who told me of the 
system prevailing in Dakota of selling on credit 
and taking a chattel mortgage, not only on the 
machinery sold, but also on the farmer’s stock 
and growing crops. Sometimes the mortgage 
would include the crop the farmer intended to put 
in the next season, if the machine was sold in the 
fall or winter. I questioned the legality of a 
mortgage on a thing having no existence, but the 
agent said the Dakota lawyers believed such a 
mortgage would hold. The Territorial laws, he 
remarked, greatly favored the borrowing of 
money, and such laws he thought beneficial in a 
new country; from which theory I should be dis- 
posed to dissent. o 

Another passenger was an agreeable young 
Englishman connected with the English land- 
holding firm of Sykes & Hughes, who own two 
large bodies of Dakota lands, bought of the 
Northern Pacific Company, one around Sykeston 
and one west of La Moure. A portion of these 
lands are cultivated by the firm and a portion are 
leased to tenant farmers. The young man said 
that the tenants were Americans, and that the 
English who had come over to settle on the lands 
of the firm uniformly wanted to be free holders, 
and bought their farms. He did not think Eng- 
lish tenant farmers would do as well in Dakota 
as Americans—the conditions of life were so dif- 
ferent from those they were accustomed to. The 
free holders did well, because they brought capi- 
tal to make a start with, and were men of energy 
and independence of character. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE JAMES, 


The road ran either in the bottoms along the 
river or on the neighboring rolling plateaux. All 
the face of the country was green with young 
wheat or with the prairie grass, save where farm- 
ers were breaking for the crop of next year. A 
breaking team usually consists of three horses 
driven abreast, and the furrow is then fourteen or 
sixteen inches wide. A two-horse team will turn 
a twelve-inch furrow. Oxen are a good deal used. 
A yoke will break two acres in a day, and a good 
team of horses will break two and a half. The 
sod is cut to a depth of from two to three inches. 
I saw one team of a horse and an ox working 
abreast. All the land along the James is fertile, 
save the crests of the bluffs, where there is a 
fringe of boulders. ‘The Government land is all 
taken for several miles back from the river, and 
the railroad land has been sold; but very little of 
it is occupied. Wheat is almost the only crop. I 
saw some fields of oats, however, and one large 
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field planted with Indian corn. There are no 
trees, save here and there a little grove of stout, 
gnarly elms close to the river, and none of the 
land is fenced—not even the door yards of the 
farm houses. To an Eastern eye the country 
looks curiously bare and open; but there is a pe- 
culiar fasvination in traveling across it which is 
hard to analyze, but which probably comes from 
a sense of vastness, and freedom from metes and 
bounds, and is akin to the feeling one has when 
at sea. The James River, or Jim River as every- 
body in Dakota calls it, looks more like a big 
canal than a natural water-way, so uniform is its 
width and so symmetrical its banks. It is navi- 
gable as far as La Moure at high stages of water. 
If water communication were as much esteemed 
in this country as in France and Germany, grain- 
laden barges drawn by horses would find employ- 
ment in its sluggish channel as soon as the coun- 
try is better settled. Along the valley runs the 
line of a new railroad, which has been graded 
but not yet ironed. 

Our lumbering stage, with its four mules and 
its tired passengers, reached Jamestown early in 
the evening. There I found a pleasant Sunday 
resting place at the home of B.S. Russell. Like 
all other towns in North Dakota, Jamestown is 
waiting fur the harvest. Times are dull, the 
merchants say, and will stay so till the wheat is 
cut. All indications favor a heavy yield. With 
a good harvest will come renewed activity. En- 
terprise in Jamestown is not standing still, how- 
ever, while the grain is growing. The buildings 
burned last winter are being replaced with brick 
blocks. Mr. Klaus is erecting a large hotel. 
Many business structures and fine dwellings have 
been built since my visit last year, and also an- 
other church and a second large school house. 
The whole town looks healthy, solid and progres- 
sive. 

A TOWNSHIP OF WHEAT. 

I drove out with Mr. Rissell to a section farm 
he is cultivating in wheat, nine miles north of the 
town. In the center of the section is a high 
mound, on which the farm buildings stand, and 
from which the eye sweeps over an entire town- 
ship of wheat. On all sides the wheat fields 
stretch out by quarter-sections, half-sections and 
sections. One farm has a thousand acres in crop. 
More than half the area in view is covered with 
growing grain. We fell to figuring on a pine 
board on the bread-producing capacity of a single 
Dakota township in which one-half of the acreage 
is in wheat. There are 640 acres in a section, and 
thirty-six sections in a township. That makes 
23,240 acres. Supposing one-half, or 11,000 
acres in round numbers, to be devoted to wheat, 
and the crop to yield twenty bushels to the acre 
—the probable yield this year-—and we have 220,- 
000 bushels. Allowing five bushels to the barrel 
of flour—the highest figure—we have 44,000 bar- 
rels of flour, or 8,844,000 pounds. Few people 
consume as much as two pounds of flour a day 
in the bread they eat; but let us make this liberal 
allowance. We thus find that a single Dakota 
township, only half cultivated, will supply bread 
for 12,634 persons. 

THE COTEAUX, BISMARCK AND MANDAN. 


I saw the Coteaux Country, between the valleys 
of the James and the Missouri, from the windows 
of a railway car. The rival towns of Dawson and 
Steele look less straggling and speculative than 
they did a year ago. .Each has a large hotel, and 
perhaps two score of dwellings, and the influence 








of each has a tracted settlement to the surround- 
ing country. In Dakota the town is first started, 
and the territory which is to support it is popu- 
lated later, largely through the efforts of the 
towns-people and the newspaper they lose no time 
in establishing. Several new towns have lately 
been started in the Coteaux. They exist, as yet, 
chiefly in the imaginations of their projectors, 
but this is not saying anything to their discredit. 
As the region fills up with farmers, they will all, 
no doubt, justify, in part at least, the hopes on 
which they are based. The growing wheat on 
the plateaux of the Coteaux looks as well as 
that in the Red River Valley. If the crop turns 
out well, thousands of settlers will speedily fill 
up this somewhat neglecte1 region of Dakota. 

When [I first saw Bismarck, in the spring of 
1882, there was but one brick building in the 
place. Most of the stores were one-story shant- 
ies, and most of the houses were cheap little 
three-room cottages. The black mud lay deep in 
the streets, and through it rode parties of frontier 
barbarians, yelling at the top of their voices, and 
laughing at the bespattered pedestrians who 
sought to get out of their way. Writing of the 
place at the time in a magazine article, I said it 
looked like a blot on the fair face of the land- 
scape. I think I gave a full share of admiration, 
however, to the superb position of the town, and 
agreed with the hopeful view of its future taken 
by its people. Two years have worked a wonder- 
ful change. With the pioneer Bismarck journal- 
ist, Colonel Lounsberry, as a guide, I have to-day 
seen substantial three-story brick blocks that 
would be a credit to any city, and have visited 
stores and banks that would compare well with 
those of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Walking up 
the hill north of the town on sidewalks better 
than those of a certain famous Western city of 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, I saw many 
handsome dwellings, a school house that cost 
$25,000 and the towering walls of the unfinished 
but already imposing Capitol of Dakota, Bis- 
marck has got well out of the epoch of the fron- 
tier trading post, and has entered upon a pros- 
perous career as a commercial city. Of its 
appearance, its tributary territory, its prospects, 
and its people, I mean. to find occasion to write 
more at length in a future issue of Taz Nortu- 
WEST. 

Of Mandan I got only a glimpse, between 
trains, on this trip—a glimpse long enough, 
however, to notice that two additions have been 
laid out during the past year, which have already 
about fifty buildings; that there is in the older 
town a new bank and several new stores, and that 
the place is coming along in a steady, reliable 
sort of fashion. The western slope of the Mis- 
souri and the valleys of the Heart and the Knife 
contain much excellent land, well adapted for the 
small grains, fur root crops, and for pxsturage. 
They are being settled rather slowly, but Mandan 
is sure to grow in the ratio of their develop- 
ment. Sometime, when the country east of the 
Missouri is tolerably well occupied, there will be 
a rush to this fine region beyond the Big Muddy, 
and then the pace of Mandan’s progress will be 
suddenly and greatly accelerated. E. V. 8. 





A. M. Cannon the Spokine Falls banker, re- 
cently made a trip to the Coour d’Alene mines. 
He returned convinced that there is plenty of gold 
in the country, and that its development will go 
on steadily, but that capital and time are factors 
in the problem which must be taken into account. 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 





Senator Rouurns, of New Hampshire, has re. 
cently been in Dakota taking a look at the Devil’s 
Lake Country. 





Turopore B. Roosrvent, the vigorous young 
Republican reformer of New York city, has a cat- 
tle ranch in Dakota. 





THE Marquis de Mores has extended his refrig- 
erator car operations so as to embrace the ship- 
ping of fresh salmon from Portland to St. Paul, 
Chicago and New York. 





Cotonet LounssERRY’s new paper, the Bismarck 
Journal, covers the whole field of North Dakota 
interests, and is an excellent family weekly— 
bright, able, and free from cheap sensationalism. 


Drrecror Joun ©. Buuuirt, of the Northern 
Pacific, left St. Paul on June 10th, in company 
with Vice-President Oakes and Land Commis- 
sioner Lamborn, for a tour of inspection of the 
road and its land grant. 








E. L. Muruty, one of the old members of the 
editorial staff of the New York 7Z'ribune, and for 
many years. its Albany correspondent, has been 
taking a run through the wheat country of North ° 
Dakota and the grazing regions of the Bad 
Lands and the Yellowstone Valley. 





Georce B. Hucag, of Billings, the Receiver of 
the Yellowstone Park Improvement Company, has 
made arrangements for the opening of the big 
hotel at Mammoth Hot Springs in time for the 
tourist travel, which begins early in July. The 
Park will attract thousands of visitors this year. 





Tue Anna Wright Seminary, at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington Territory, built by Charles B. Wright, of 
Philadelphia, will be opened by Bishop Paddock 


on September 4th. The location is healthful and 
beautiful, overlooking the Sound, and with the 
great snow peak of Mount Tacoma in full view. 





Presipent Hut, of the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba Ruilroad, visited the Great Falls of 
the Missouri last month. In an interview pub- 
lished in the Benton River Press, he was enthusi- 
astic about the resources of the country, and 
talked of extending his railway system to the 


falls, and also of building a line westward from 
the falls to Helena and Butte. He arranged for 
the erection of a hotel and a flouring mill on land 
owned by him at the falls. 





B. S. Russext writes from Jamestown, Dakota, 
under date of June 12th: The crops are doing 
well, I never saw them better—the seeding was 
done with more care thau usual, and the seed 
carefully selected, and the rains have been gener- 
ous, and as a consequence the wheat is stooling 
better than it did in 1880 and 1882, which were 
our best years. 1 have been over very many of 
the best and largest farms in this and Foster 
County in the past week, and the prospect never 
was better at this date than it is now. 





Tae Walla Walla Journal prints the following 
extract of a private letter from President Robert 
Harris, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, ad- 
dressed to a citizen of Walla Walla: “It is our 
intention and desire to co-operate with every good 
influence on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road from St. Paul and Lake Superior to Port- 
land and Puget Sound, that will soon make the 
country throughout the most desirable of any in 
this favored land. We shall, without doabt, make 
mistakes, but we will be ready to correct them 
when discovered.” 

















‘Spokane Falls mi 


SPOKANE FALLS. 


Be Ei. FY. eciouns 
I. 
PLANTING AND RAISING A CITY. 

If pluck and a’ spirit of enterprise can make a 
city, there assuredly ought to be one at Spokane 
Falls. It is a good, crusted, old remark—older 
by many centuries than the English language— 
that no amount of mere walls can make a city 
unless there are good men inside of them. It 
would, perhaps, be dangerous to conclude that 
when the old Greek poet first said this he had in 
his mind any distant reference to the towns of 
Western America especially; but none the less is 
it more true of the cities of this section than of 
those of any other in the world. Nothing in all 
the strange ways of the wild West strikes the 
Eastern visitor as more curious than the manner 
in which cities are 
planted and grow 
out here. A man 
plats a town-site 
much as he would 
break a few acres 
of farm land, and 
then proceeds to 
raise a city as if it 
were a crop of po- 
tatoes. One year 

- there may be but a 
score of scattered 
ranches to half a 
territory of desert 
and prairie land. 
In the next, at a 
given signal—the 
location of a new 
railroad, perhaps, 
or the discovery of 
fresh mining fields, 
or the cessation of 
an Indian war—a 
small knot of 
houses will gather 
round each of the 
isolated ranches, 
and all alike will 
start on a headlong, neck-and-neck race for city- 
hood and prosperity. It is a keen struggle for the 
lead at starting, for if any town can but get the 
shadow of an advantage in the first lap, the chances 
are that it will make the running for the rest of the 
race. The whole future of that Territory, the 
whole question of where the future Capital and 
business center will be located, may thus depend 
upon the superior energy of a single citizen in 
one of those towns. Men it is, and not walls 
that matter, and many « fine town-site has been 
made useless, and many a promising little city 
stunted in its growth by getting into the hands 
of the wrong set of men at starting. Five ‘“‘moss- 
backs” in a new city are about equal to two bad 
cyclones and a financial crisis. So though a 
punctilious Eastern visitor may be shocked when 
he hears a pushing Westerner, in enumerating 
the advantages of, and drawbacks to, the bustling 
town in which he lives, remark: ‘Well, we've 
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got a Board of Trade and a water system, and all 
we want now is half a dozen first-class funerals,” 
there is frequently more excuse for the Westerner 
than he supposes. But Spokane Falls has been 
lucky. The right class of men are on top; and if 
it fails to take the lead in the race now going on 
in Eastern Washington, it will not be for the want 
of push or pluck in its citizens. 

Not that the place has nothing to commend it 
besides the character of its citizens, for then it 
would be likely to go hardly with it. Push and 
enterprise are altogether indispensible things in 
a western city, but they are not everything; just 
as straw may be a highly desirable thing to have 
handy in the making of bricks, but it would none 
the less be a difficult thing to make bricks of 
nothing but straw. It happens, however, that 
Spokane has an almost ideal town-site to start 
upon—one envied and admired even in a region 
of almost ideal town-sites. 





UPPER AND LOWER FALLS OF THE SPOKANE RIVER, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


HH. 
RIVER, WATERFALL AND TOWN. 

The main fact is, of course, the falls. The gen- 
eral direction of the Spokane River runs almost 
due east and west; but for the greater part of its 
length it winds, and loafs, and loiters along as if 
nothing could be more foreign to its disposition 
than any such excitement asa fall or a rapid. 
About a mile above the falls the Northern Pacific 
main line, after having crossed the river once 
some nine miles further back, skirts the south 
bank of one of the bends, and then runs on almost 
directly westward across an open space of prairie 
land. The river meanwhile has swept away to 
the northward, gradually increasing in the speed 
of its current to a point almost a third of a mile 
distant from the track, where it heads into a 
series of rapids, and after rushing, in innumera- 
ble cascades, over a clump of small rocky islets, 
splits into four separate channels, with islands 











between. Each separate stream then plunges 
down some twenty feet, and all again divide into 
smaller sub-channels, which, whirling round rocks 
and broken into cataracts, race and tumble at 
break-neck speed to see which can first reach the 
great main fallsome hundred yards below, where, 
having reunited into ope grand volume of water, 
they thunder down between their rocky banks a 
sheer perpendicular drop of sixty feet. The en- 
tire distance from the first rapid to the foot of the 
lower falls amount to a short quarter of a mile, 
and within that space the whole river has de- 
scended more than a hundred and fifty feet, mak- 
ing in alla splendid water-power which, in mere 
force and volume, is scarcely second to any in 
America, and which, by its variety of channels 
and the firmness of its banks, is rendered proba- 
bly superior to any for manufacturing purposes. 
From the brink of the falls the ground—here a 
light gravelly prairie soil—slopes gently up- 
wards to the north 
till it enters into a 
broad, level plain, 
on the outskirts of 
which a line of 
dark pine trees 
stand up against 
the sky; and tothe 
southward till, 
about a quarter of 
a mile beyond the 
railroad, or some- 
thing over half a 
mile from the river, 
the slope rises 
more steeply intoa 
line of low pine and 
fir-clad bluffs. 
These bluffs, while 
high enough to 
give a command- 
ing view of the 
whole city, and to 
catch any stray 
breezes that may 
be roaming around, 
are yet not too 
steep to build upon 
or for the pleas- 
ureof those who live on them, and it is on this ris- 
ing ground that what promis s to be the best 
residence part of Spokane Falls is g:owing up. 
Between these bluffs and the river lies the city 
proper—well laid out with streets and avenues 
eighty and one hundred feet wide. The gentle 
slope, while so slight as to be practically as good 
as a level for building purposes, would yet be suffi- 
cient for perfect drainage. The gravelly soil, 
though leaving much to be desired from an agri- 
culturalist’s point of view, is a perpetual delight 
to builders, and supplies as good natural rvads as 
any young town could wish for—firm and level 
and less dusty than the streets of the ordinary 
prairie town. 
III. 
A BIT OF HISTORY. 

But, in spite of all these advantages, only six 
years ago there was no semblance of a town here 
whatever. Up to that time Walla Walla was the 
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nearest ha with any pallestiens to ing a 
city, and from Walla Walla to Spokane Falls was 
along and venturesome journey in those days. 
Save for some half-beaten trails, the country was 
virtually unexplored, with white settlements only 
at rare intervals, and a good many more Indians 
than an unprotected and solitary traveler could 
find any use for. Previous to the year ’73 there 
were a few adventurous souls who had pioneered 
their way thus far into the wilderness, and these 
men, won by the beauty of the spot, and in antici- 
tion of the speedy completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, determined—to the number of 
half a dozen or so---to stay by the Falls so long 
as there was any water in them. But the finan- 
cial crisis in the affairs of the road, in that year, 
disheartened them, and the only man who had 
confidence enough in the Falls and in himself to 
stick by them through all the hard times which 
followed was the present Mayor of the city—Mr. 
James N. Glover. The Indians never deserted 
him; but the Indian has only indifferent talents 
for developing or booming a new town; so, save 
for some small amount of trading in furs and 
hides which he did with them, the assistance 
which Mr. Glover re 
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and it was not until late in ’82 that Spee 
| Falls had any railroad connection with the West; 

nor, as the world knows, until last September that 
| it had any connection with the East. 

Spokane Falls, then, has not had many chances 
| in life as yet. It has not been overburdened with 
| advantages—-except, perhaps, with that one for 
which Sam Weller was so grateful, “the advantage 
| of being let alone and allowed to educate oneself.” 
| Of that it has had plenty in past times. Virtu- 
| 








| ally its first opportunity of making its way in the 
world came with the driving of the last spike in 
the Northern Pacific Railroad last September. 
That was only eight months ago, and one-half of 
Yet, some- 
how, the place has found means to double in size 
True, it has not a large size, but any 


those eight months have been winter. 


since then. 
city which can grow from 1,500 inhabitants to 
3,000, as Spokane Falls has done, between Sep- 
tember and May, does well; and 3,000 is, as near 
as a dispassionate observer can guess, about the 
population of the city to-day. Its more enthusi- 
astic citizens claim that it is absurd to put the 
population at less than 3,500; while rival towns 





pronounce it ridiculous to estimate it as higher 
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boom; but to the latter it only represents another 
obstacle in his daily walks, and one more thing to 
tumble over at night. These piles of lumber love 
to lurk in the obscurest corners of the streets, 
Even the man whom Mark Twain declares to have 
been the most long-suffering mortal he had ever 
met, grew tired and pronounced it monotonous 
when the thirteenth goat tumbled through the 
roof of his dug-out; and similarly tumbling over 
lumber in the dark is a thing which palls eventu- 
ally. Yet, after having tried both in Spokane . 
Falls within the last few weeks, and being now 
something of a connoisseur in the matter, the 
writer of this would recommend the public to 
tumble over the most angular pile of lumber in 
the market, rather than fall into the foundations 
of a new brick block. 
IV. 
TRIBUTARY FARMING COUNTRY. 

The Falls, it has been already said, are the main 
fact to be taken into consideration in calculating 
the prospects of Spokane, and with the record of 
Minneapolis before one, it is impossible to say 
how much a fine water-power may not do for a 
city. Still, before a 





ceived from the In- 
dians was small. Still 
he and his two part- 
ners made shift to get 
along with such so- 
ciety as the red man 
afforded for a while. 
In 1874 the present 
editor of the Spokane 
Chronicle—Mr. H. T. 
Cowley—came out as 
a missionary, and in 
the following  yeur 
another of Spokane’s 
leading citizens to-day 

Mr. S. G. Haver- 
male- joined the lit- 
tle band. ‘Th re are 


now two floa mills 





on the alls, and of 
these Mr. Havermale 
owns one. ‘The other 

and the older—was 
started, and is still 
owned, by Mr. Frederick Post, who came to 
Spokane in ‘76, and, having purchased forty 
acres upon the falls, set to work at once to build the 
flour mill, which was in running order early in 
’78, since which time Mr. Post has done not a little 
for the advancement of the town. But there were 
stillsome years of hard living on ahead. It was not 
until’78 that the country round seemed sufficiently 
settled to warrant the laying out of a town-site. 
With the platting of the town-site came two 
more for whose arrival Spokane Falls has good 
cause to be thankful. These were Mr. A. M. 
Jannon and Mr. J. J. Browne; and if any man in 
Spokane Falls is asked to-day to whom the city 
owes most of its prosperity, it is always either: 


” 


“Glover and Cannon and Browne,” or “Cannon 
and Glover and Browne,” or ‘“‘Browne and Glover 
and Cannon.”’ 

With the spring of ’79 news came that another 
important pioneer might be expected before long, 
and that was the railroad. 
mained plenty of time for the little colony to en- 





it 
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than 2,500. But whatever the size may be now, 
the one thing quite certain is that it will be some- 
thing quite different a month hence; and not only 
the number of its inhabitants, but the appear- 
ance of the city itself alters almost every week. 
Frame houses do not take long to build, and in a 
city booming as this is now—especially with an 
unlimited supply of good lumber close at hand— 
the majority of the new houses |.uilt must of ne- 
cessity be frame. What was but a straggling, in- 
coherent line of houses one day, will blossom in 
a fortnight into an orderly and methodical-look- 
Many a block in the city 
which a few weeks ago was one-third houses and 


ing business street. 


two-thirds gap, now shows a consecutive line of 
wood and window front; while there is scarcely 
an important lot now vacant in the business por- 
tion of the city on which men are not at work on 
the foundatians of a new brick block. But how- 


| ever unalloyed may be the delight which the citi- 


But there still re- | 


| drawbacks to the casual visitor. 


joy to the full the pleasures of anticipation. Per- | 


haps the pleasure may even have had time to pall, 
for railroads deferred maketh the pioneer sick, 


zens derive from this state of affairs, it has its 
To the former a 
new pile of lumber dumped on the edge of the 
roadway and straggling across the sidewalk, 
means more buildings, more business, more 





water- power can mate- 
rially assist in build- 
ing upa place it must 
have some work to do. 
There must be a coun- 
try behind it which 
will supply it with 
grain to grind and 
timber to saw, and 
people to consume its 
manufactured pr od- 





ucts, or else the water 
might as well go 
sweeping along the 
flat; and unless Spok- 
ane Falls can point 
to a reasonable pros- 
pect of its ever be- 
coming the central 





manufacturing or busi- 
ness point for some 
considerable extent of 
inhabited territory, it 
might as well pack up 
its grip-sack and go to Honolulu, leaving 
the water-power for the Indians to find a use 
for it, if they can. But as a matter of fact, there 
is a big country at the back of, and tributary to, 
Spokane Falls. 

Reference has been made above to the gravelly 
soil on which the town is located, and it has al- 
ready been hinted that it is not the precise kind of 
soil for which an agriculturalist most yearns. As a 
proof of this may be adduced the fact that the first 
thing a farmer from the East does on being set 
down at Spokane Falls is toswear. Sometimes he 
even blasphemes. But he is quite certain to swear. 
“Call this a farming country?” he demands of the 
first stranger he meets at the depot, and then be- 
gins fo swear. First he swears at the pebble 
stones under his feet; then in a quick 
oaths he rises to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
which brought him out; to the press which per- 
suaded him to come; to literature in general and 
boomers in particular; and then he swears at 
Providence and at himself. The writer of this 
chanced, a few days ago, to be in the Land Office 
when an enraged farmer came in. ‘See here!” 
he cried; “I’ve come all the way from Southern 


crescendo of 
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Illinois to Spokane Falls, and brought my family 
with me. It’s cost me nigh onto $300 to get here; 
and now look at your soil! What do you expect 
a man to raise there, eh?’’—waving his hand out 
of the window at the undeniably gravelly-looking 
avenue outside. The abashed Register was 
forced to confess that if a man were to endeavor 
to raise a crop of wheat on Main street or River- 
side avenue, he would probably be disappointed 
in the results. He might do something with the 
cracks in the sidewalk; but even allowing for 
that, it might be an indifferent venture. Still, as 
he of the Land Office proceeded to explain, it was 
good soil to build upon, and, after all, building is 
not much inferior in importance to wheat growing 





in the chief streets of a city. For some reason, | 


he continued, it was the popular method in these 


parts to do most of the farming outside the city | 
| 


limits, and if the Illinoisian farmer chose to ac- 
company him the next day, he intended driving a 
party of immigrants a few miles out into the 


country, and then he could see for himself what 


the nakedness of the land amounted to. A few 
days afterwards the writer of this saw the gentle- 
man from Southern Illinois again. He had 
bought a quarter-sec- 
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most of Lincoln Counties; and about the whole 
of it—some one hundred and fifty miles by fifty 
—consists of good agricultural land. Several 
small towns have been located at different points 
in this territory, at distances of from thirty to 130 
miles from the Falls. These will serve as local 
supply points, and dealers here will absorb a 
large portion of the crops of the farmers in their 
immediate neighborhood; but from each of these 
immediate places it will again have to come on 
to Spokane Falls for milling and for shipment. 





V. 
A MILLING AND MANUFACTURING CEN- 
TER. 
There is no other point in the vicinity which 
will at all be able to compete with Spokane and 


its water-power asa milling center. At present 


| the capacity of the two mills at the Falls amounts 
_ to some 300 barrels a day. 


The larger of these 


| mills, however, has been built for a capacity of 


800 barrels, and the machinery is now being put 


in; but as soon as this country is under cultiva- 


| tion—which it will be for the most part this fall 


—and as soon as regular crops begin to be raised, 








Pacific Railroad to east and west, there ought to 
be room here for a more than fair lumbering cen- 
ter, and work at least for considerably more than 
the one saw mill which at present decorates— 
rather than utilizes—the Falls. 

For the manufactures, there are none made 
upon the Falls at present. Nor could there well 
be, for, as has been shown, until last year there 
was no local field for manufactured goods to 
sell in, and no means of transporting them to the 
outside fields. But now the city has doubled in 
size, and the number of settlers in the surround- 
ing country number five for one last fall, and new 
parties—new business men, new firms, new farm- 
ers—are coming in every day. As the field stands 
to-day it differs widely from what it was six 
months ago; while looking to the prospects of 
the immediate future, there seems small reason 
why Spokane Falls should continue any longer 
to import every manner of manufactured goods 
from the East or from San Francisco, with all 
this water-power lying idle. Spokane Falls, more- 
over, fully recognizes that the mere presence of a 
big water-power will not support a city. Merely 
standing and pointing at the Fails and saying: 

“Just look at our wa- 





tion of land at $8.50 
an acre, and told the 
writer (in confidence ) 
that it looked like the 
best bargain he had 
made in his life. 
The gravelly plain 
which Spokane 
Falls stands is only of 
very limited extent; 
the 
alights at the depot 


on 


and man who 
and curses the country 
for a stony wilderness, 
comes about as near 
the truth as would one 
who stood in the lake 
in Central Park and 





swore by all the gods 
that the whole of New 
York city was under 
water. Even within 
the city limits the soil 
runs in pockets, and 
here and there small patches of a rich loam 
crops out. Outside the city, to the north and 
west, the gravel soon disappears, and gives 
place to the same rich, black loam, which 
varies from two to eight feet in depth. Still the 
immediate vicinity of Spokane is not probably a 
wheat-growing region— not in the sense that 
Walla Walla is, for a large proportion of the land 
is covered with fine timber. Within two or three 
miles of the city, however, and in some cases 
within one mile, there are patches of open land 
on which thirty and thirty-five bushels of wheat 
are raised to the acre without difficulty. Within 
a radius of eight miles from the city one can 
strike three or four larger tracts of wheat land— 
from five to, ten miles across — which are all 
equally rich. The principal of these are known 
as Moran Prairie and Peone Prairie. Five-Mile 
Prairie is a similar piece of land, but larger in 
extent; while larger still is White Bluff Prairie, 
of which the greater part is directly tributary to 
Spokane. Besides these a fine, new region has 
been opened to the northwest, and is rapidly set- 
tling up this spring. This is the Big Bend, or 
Okanogan Country, comprising Douglas and 
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there ought to be work enough, not only for the | 
extra 650 barrels a day, but for any new mills | 


which might see fit to come in and share the 
profits. In this way, then—though not well 


adapted in its principal thoroughfares for wheat | 
culture—Spokane Falls has every chance of be- | 


coming a good wheat center. 
But the water power will suffice for other than 
the grist mills which are likely to be erected. 


Mention has already been made of the timber 


and forest land which constitute such a large por- 
tion of the surrounding country, and look which 


way we will from the city, there is always a black | 


line of pines against the horizon. 


Of hard wood, | 


as throughout the main portion of this north- | 


western country. there is virtually none; and for 
purposes for which hard wood is indispensible it 
has to be imported from the East. But soft woods 
are here in abundance—yellow pine, Scotch fir 
and spruce, cedar and tamarack, with, along the 
line of the water courses, birch and alder, and in 
places clumps of cottonwood. All these abound 
in the immediate vicinity, and with the city itself 
growing as it grows to-day, and new towns start- 
ing up all round, as well as along the Northern 





ter-power!” is quite 
sufficient to start a 
new town. But after 
the town has started 
and attained some 
size, it needs some- 
thing more than fine 
prospects tu support 
it. The water-power 
must be made to work 
for its living; and as 
soon as the right man 
comes along with the 


right proposition, 
neither the citizens 
nor the proprietors 
of the water-power 


afford to let 
good project for the 
development of the 
city, fail for lack of 
encouragement. 


can a 





VI. 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 

If there is any one subject on which the West- 
ern farmer has the reputation in the East of lying 
more consistently than he does about anything 
else, it is about the fruits and vegetables which 
he can raise “at home.” Who has not heard some 
story of the colossal pumpkins or titanic squashes 
from a Western farmer, which he has been retail- 
ing ever since as a good specimen of what lying 
can bring a man to out West? Perhaps it is true 
that the soil and the climate out here do develop 
enormous lies; it is certain that they do produce 
e ormous vegetables. When the writer of this 
first came out West, he, too, smiled admiringly «t 
the squash stories and the potato fables; he, too, 
jotted them down as good things to b: re-told in 
the East. But now—vwell, he has seen them, has 
bought them, has eaten them (the vegetables, not 
the stories, though he has swallowed them, too), 
and has come to realize that when he goes back 
East, he will not have to retail other peoples’ lies 
to his friends, for he will be regarded as a first - 
class liar himself. It is a melancholy fact that 
vegetables do flourish .out here in a perfectly 
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shameless way. They ought to know better, of 
course; but there is a laxity about Western ways 
which may plead as an excuse for them. Besides, 
they are only vegetables; and we cannot expect 
much recognition of morality from such. Where- 
ever one travels through here—whether in the 
light, basaltic dust of the Walla Walla Valley; 
in the close, damp soil of the Coast region; or 
in the gravel and dry loam of the Spokane coun- 
try—he grows lamentably more conscious every 
day that many of the stories which he has been 
admiring and cherishing so long as masterpieces 
of fiction, are really no more than common-place 
every-day truths, such as any Easterner could 
tell. I do not know whether, after this preamble, 
any more credence will be given to me than 
would have been if I had allowed myself to pass 
as an ordinary Western liar, when I say that po- 
tatoes here know no better than to grow to four 
and six pounds in weight apiece, and that I have 
seen four potatoes come out of one hill weighing 
thirteen pounds between them; that turnips do 
not hesitate to swell to eighteen and twenty 
pounds an individual, while carrots are so grace- 
less as to run to the ex- 





fall and early spring. The greatest heat la t year 
was on one day in July, when the mercury 
reached 963. On several days it was up to 94 
and 95, but never for more than two days above 
90 at atime, and then always going down and 
giving place for a cool wind at night. There was 
one exe ptionally c ld day in January, when the 
thermometer showed 27 degrees below zero. But 
it must be remembered that throughout the coun- 
try last winter was one of almost unparalled sever- 
ity. Besides that one day of 27° below, there 
were only five days when the mercury sunk below 
zero at all—all in January and early February— 
and in other days in January the thermometer 
was as high as 46° and 47°. Yet even this was 
accounted a peculiarly hard winter. In the latter 
half of January and beginning of February, 
snow fell to the dept’: of ten inches, and at that 
time of the year the ground is nearly always 
snow-covered for six or eight weeks. Towards 
the end of February, however, what are kcown as 
c.inook winds spring up, and by the first week 
in March the snow has gone. This spring there 
has been no sign of snow, or of frost, in the day- 





conspicuiously. It became obvious as soon as the 
Ceeur d’Alene boom was an assured fact that 
whichever town on the Northern Pacific line could 
procure for itself the chief business with the 
mines, and could make itself the starting point of 
the passenger trade, would undoubtedly receive a 
big lift in the world. Consequently from no less 
than five different towns—of which Spokane was 
one—separate routes were started over the moun- 
tains to Eagle City, or some neighboring point. 
No sooner was a trail started than it was immedi- 
ately discovered by everyone in its vicinity to be 
immeasurably superior to all others. As the 
trains came along the road, the cars were inun- 
da‘ed at each point by gangs of men, all pre- 
pared to swear that going over that particular 
trail, as compared to any other, was as a journey 
in a palace car compared to one on a buckboard; 
and the quantity of good lying wasted over those 
trails was disheartening. Spokane Falls was ser- 
iously handicapped in this race to Eagle at start- 
ing. She had over 100 m les to cover, while some 
other points claimed to have only thirty. But 
none the less has Spokane Falls got in first. First 

: a transportation com- 





travaganco of two feet 

and a half of perpend- 

icular length, thereby 

compelling their rais- 

ers to spade them out 

of the ground, as if 

they had been pine 

trees, instead of pull- 

ing them up like ordi- 

nary carrots. These 

things may be be- 

lieved or may not. 

The writer can only 

say that he has seen 

them, and then let the 

law take its course. 

These atrocities, more- 

Over, were all commit- 

ted within the circuit * 
of the gravel region 

in which Spokane is 

built, and not om any 

of the outlying prai- 

ries. The hardier 

kinds of fruit, too, do 

well, so far as has been 

tried, around the city, and farmers 
dently anticipate that in a few years the fruit 
crop will make a considerable item in the right 
side of the accounts of the neighborhood. 
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VIL. 
CLIMATE OF THE SPOKANE COUNTRY. 


The climate is all that a farmer or horticultur- 
ist could wish for. Last year was exceptionally 
dry. For three months and more no rain fell. at 
all, save one light shower, amounting to some- 
thing less than one-tenth of an inch; while the 
entire fall of the whole year was only 14.37 
inches. In most Eastern States this would result 
in an almost disastrous drouth; here, however, 
the country being well watered and the soil being 
of the right sort, and making the most of what 
moisture it does get, no harm resulted, and spring 
wheat—though some raised and reaped without a 
drop of wet of any kind—showed the same re- 
sults as in any ordinary year. As a general rule 
some twenty-five inches of rain (including snow) 
can be counted on in the year, falling always at 
the two seasons when most needed—in the late 














GLOVER’S BLOCK, SPOKANE FALLS. 


time siuce the last week in February; and for the 
last three months there has been one stretch of 
warm, sunny weather, with perhaps one thunder 
shower to a fortnight. Cyclones or tornadoes, or 
bad storms of any kind, are entirely unknown 
here, and, taking it all round, it would take a pe- 
culiarly grumbleously-disposed man to grumble 
at the climate of Spokans Falls. 
VIII. 

THE NEIGHBORING MINING REGIONS. 

So far no mention has been made in this article 
of what promises to be, for a year or so at least, 
not only a not inconsiderable but perhaps, the 
most considerable factor in the prosperity of 
Spokane Falls. This is “the mines.” To the 
outside world this phrase may not have much sig- 
nificance in connection with this region; but to 
the resident of Spokane Falls it means a great 
deal. In reality Spokane Falls is some distance 
(over 100 miles) from the Coeur d’Alenes; and a 
stranger looking at a map of the country would 
not be likely to pitch upon this place as the 
probable supply point and place of departure for 
the new mines. And this is where the pluck and 
enterprise of Spokane Falls has shown itself most 











pany was organized, 
and a stage live put 
through to Cour 
d’Alene City. From 
that point arrange- 
ments were made with 
a new boat, which was 
being put on the lake, 
to carry passengers to 
a point sixty miles (by 
water) from Cceur 
d’ Alene City, and thir- 
ty from Eagle. From 
there an old wagon 
road was put in repair 
for a distance of eight 
miles to Jackass 
Prairie—or Irwin City 
as it is now—leaving 
a stretch of twenty 
miles of steep moun- 
tain ranges, with from 
ten to twenty feet of 
snow on them in places 
to cross. A gang of 
men was at once put on 
to shovel out the snow, and cut a passage through 
the fallen timber which lay below it. It is no 
small job to shovel an average of from eight to 
ten feet of snow over twenty miles of mountains; 
but before the last day of April the trail was 
through, and with the beginning of May a train 
of saddle horses was put on, by which a through 
connection was made w:th the mines. For $15 a 
man can now buy a through ticket from Spokane 
Falls to Eagle City, and after climbing on to a 
stage at one o’clock one day, is put down in time 
for supper in Eagle City the next evening, with- 
out having to walk at all, unless he prefers in 
places where the trail is steepest to lead his horse 
instead of riding it. The writer of this passed 
over the trail on foot the day before it was com- 
pleted for animals, and he saw how much work 
there had been done upon it, and could make a 
guess at what it had cost the city. But Spokane 
Fa ls is now reaping its reward. Whichever other 
road a man goes in by now, he has to walk for at 
least a portion of the distance, and walking over 
these trails holds out few advantages as a pleasure 
trip. On the other hand the voyage on the 
steamer down one of the most beautiful lakes in 
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America, and then up the river, winding through 
a lovely succession of mountain and woodland 
scenery, is worth taking for itself; while the stage 
and saddle trail passes in its entire length through 
a splended landscape of snow-capped mountain 
ranges and deeply-wooded valleys. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the daily stages find no diffi- 
culty in procuring passengers. Even, however, 
if the transportation company fails to develop 
into a paying concern (as, looking at the original 
cost of making the trail, it very well may do), 
that is probably only what the citizens of Spokane 
Falls expected. Not a man who took st ck in it 
did so with a view to direct profit from the invest- 
ment; but every man saw that if Spokane Falls 
could put the first through trail into the mines, 
the entire city would be benefited. And this is 
where tlre enterprise camein. It is quite possible 
that this may not be the first wagon road to 
get through; but it has already the prestige of 
carrying in the first passengers dry shod; and as 
both for passenger and freight conveyance is 
cheaper by this route, as well as easier, than any 
other, a large amount 





within the next few months than in the Coeur 
d’Alenes themselves. All of these districts will 
be more or less directly tributary to Spokane 
Falls, and making—as usual—the most of its 
chances, the little city has put on a stage line to 
each of them; while with the Okanogan country 
it hopes before long to be connected by rail. It 
can hardly be too much, then, under the circum- 
stances, to say that “the mines” are likely to 
prove, in the near future, perhaps, the most con- 
siderable factor in the prosperity of Spokane 
Falls. 


IX. 

SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND NEWSPAPERS. 

One of the first questions which a family of in- 
tending settlers in a new place ask with regard to 
their future home is, “What kind of schools have 
they there?’ And this is a question which Spok- 
ane Falls likes to have a‘ked about it. Curiously 
enough, when one of the first settlers arrived here 
(the present proprietor of the Echo Mill), the 
first idea which occurred to him when he saw the 





as an educational center. The foundations are 
already laid, just outside the city, of what is to be 
the chief Jesuit ins itution in the Northwest. 
Everyone has heard of the Catholic college at 


Santa Clara, California. Well, the Spokane— 
“Gonzaga” College as it is to be called—college 
will be a sister institution to that at Santa Clara, 
of equal size; and will fill in the Northwest the 
same place as that does to the Southwest. Be- 
sides these, Spokane boasts a fine public school 
building, the handsome cupola of which, rising 
out of the pines on the sloping bluffs to the south- 

ward, forms one of the la :dmarks of the city. 
Spokane Falls has two weekly papers — the 
Chronicle, published by Mr. H. T. Cowley, and 
the Review, published by Mr. F. M. Dallam. Be- 
tween them they have so far covered the field well; 
but the time has now arrived when a daily paper 
is a necessity, and arrangements are being made 
for one to be started almost immediately with 
full Associated Press dispatches. There are two 
banks—the Bank of Spokane Falls and the First 
National Bank—which handled last year between 
them $10,000,000. 





of traffic is being at- 
tracted to the town 
which will not easily 
leave it, and which is 
doing not a little to 
swell its business and 
put money into the 
pockets of its citizens. 

In addition, moreoy- 
er, to subscribing the 
stock for the transpor- 
tation company, the ; 
citizens have more re- “ ; a, a 
cently raised a sum 
of $25,000 for the 
starting of a narrow- 
guage railroad from 
Spokane Falls tv 
Cceur d’Alene City, 
which, when built, will 
do away with the first 
thirty miles by stage, 
and even if other 
places put through 
good wagon roads, 
will, in connection 
with the boats, make this route the easiest of 
any. 

But to Spokaners the roads to “.he mines’’ com- 
prehend more than the mere Coeur d’Alenes. The 
Cceur d’Alenes are, as it were, only the surface 
croppings of what the name implies. They pre- 
sent themselves first to the mind’s eye, but behind 
them there are at least three other mysterious 
regions which are expected to develop big min- 
ing booms within the next twelve months. These 
three—all, as yet, unboomed, unhonored and un- 
sung—are known (by those who can pronounce 
the names) as the Okanogan, the Colville and the 
Kootenai countries, respectively. All have been 
known to contain either gold or silver, or both, 
for some time past, and in the last, at least, more 
or less profitable placer mining has been carried 
on in a desultory and unobtrusive way for fifteen 
or twenty years. Now, however, that the North- 
ern Pacific is completed, and the Cour d’Alene 
excitement has attracted the attention of mining 
circles to this neighborhood, prospecting is being 
pushed in all the three with some vigor, though 
quietly, and many who ought to know expect to 
see in one or the other of them, a bigger camp 
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BROWNE'S BLOCK, SPOKANE FALLS, 


beauty of the site, and heard of its delightful 
climate, was, “What a place for a college!” Ata 
later period the same gentlema1 made the Meth- 
odist Conference an offer of a free present of forty 
acres of the best land in the city for the purpose 
of buildi-g a college. The offer was refused, and 
since then the forty acres have become worth a 
small fortune in themselves. More recently, how- 
ever, the Methodist Church has erected a fine 
building—of which a cut is given elsewhere —and 
called it Spokane College. The building has 
only been occupied now f>r a few months, but at 
the last term there were fifty pupils in the various 
departments. It has a delightful site on the ris- 
ing prairie land, on the further side of the river 
from th: town, with its face directly overlooking 
the Falls, and behind and around it the level 
stretch of prairie, rich in a flora, as yet almost 
unexplored by science, fringed with dark pine 
woods and backed with a setting of mountain 
range. It would be difficult to imagine a spot 
better adapted for a school, or one in which boys 
would be likely to enjoy their school-life more. 
And it is not only the Methodist Conference that 
has recognized the advantages of Spokane Falls 





In hotels the city is 
plentifully equipped, 
the best being the 
Sprague House, close 
to the depot—a com- 
fortable home to stop 
at—and next to that 
the California House, 
in the center of the 
town. The class of 
stores and business 
houses in the city is 
distinctly good, and 
among the buildings 
are a number of really 
handsome brick 
blocks. While lastly, 
though among the 
most important fea- 
tures of Spokane 
Falls,are six churches, 
representing the Epis- 
copal, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Catholic and 
Presbyterian faiths. 





X. 
A CLOSING WORD. 

One last word, as to the kind of people for 
whom there is room in Spokane Falls, and who 
are likely to do any good by going there. In the 
first place, loafers are not wanted. The demand 
for loafers in the Spokane market is light, and 
those who are already there find no sale whatever. 
It is a common theory in the East that the right 
kind of people to send West are those ne’er-do- 
wells for whom no manner of use can be found 
at home, just as it used to be the fashion in Eng- 
land to divide the utterly good for nothing mem- 
bers of a family between America and the Church, 
as two fields in which no kind of a fool could help 
getting on. It is about time, however, that their 
fallacies were exploded. A man needs “grit” out 
here fully as much as in the East, and here, as 
well as elsewhere, no man can live without money, 
If he cannot bring capital with him, he must be 
able to make it after he has arrived. You who 
have neither money nor a capacity for work will 
find starvation no more pleasing here than in 
New York. On the other hand, capital is worth 
here three or four times as much as in the East 
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and either in the city or in the outlying farming 
lands, there is an immense field for profitable in- 
vestment. The best farming land is, of course, 
all taken up near the city. There is good rail- 
road land, however, to be bought for from $2.60 
to $7.00 an acre, while other lands may be 


bought from its present holders for from $5 (or if | 


improved), from $10 to $25 per acre. There is | 


still plenty of good timber land wanting to be 


mains an abundance of vacant agricu'tural 
ground. None of this Jand can fail to go up rap- 
idly in price, and a farmer with a small amount 
of capital to buy with, can, to a certainty, merely 
by holding his land for a year, and selling again, 
make large profits on the busine:s; while for those 
who come to settle in good faith and strive by 
their farms, the soil, climate and the prospects of 
the region assures a comfortable fortune in a few 
years. 

The city itself is a charming place to live in. 
A more than ordinari- 
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IN A LUMBER CAMP. 
Bill Nye. 

I put up at Bootjack Camp on the raging Wil- 
low River, where the gay-plumaged chipmunk 
and the spruce gum have their home. 

Winter in the pine woods is fraught with fun 
and frolic. It is more fraught with fatigue than 
funds, however. This winter a man in the Michi- 





| gan and Wisconsin lumber camps could arise at 
taken up, while out a little distance, (as in the | 
Oranogan country mentioned above), there re- | 





4:30 a. m., eat a pailful of dried apples soaked 
with Young Hyson and sweetened with Persian 





glucose, go out to the timber with a lantern, hew | 


down the giants of the forest, with the snow up 
to the pit of his stomach, till the gray owl in the 








This seemed to throw the Norwegians together. It 
also threw me a good dealtogether. The Scandi- 
navians soon learned our way and our language, 
but prior to that they are quite clannish. 

The cook, however, was an Ohio man. He 
spoke the Sandusky dialect with a rich, nut- 
brown flavor that did me much good, so that after 
Thad talked with the crew a few hours in Eng- 
lish and received their harsh corduroy replies in 
Norske, I gladly fled to the cook shanty. There 
I could rapidly change to the smoothly flowing 
sentences peculiar to the Ohio tongue, and while 
I ate the common twisted doughnut of commerce 


| we would talk on and on of the pleasant days we 


gatering gloom whooped and hooted in derision, | 


and all for $12 per month and the stewed prunes. 


j 


I did not try to accumulate wealth while I was in | 


camp. I just allowed others to enter into the mad 
rush and wrench a fortune from the hand of fate 
while I studied human nature and the cook. I 


had spent in our own native land. I talked to 
him of his old home till the tears would unbidden 
start as he rolled out the dough with a common 
Budweiser beer bottle, and shed the scalding tears 
into the flour barrel. Tears are always unavail- 


ing, but sometimes I think they are more so 


had a good many pleasant days there, too. I | 
read such literary works as I could find around | 


when they are shed into a barrel of flour. He 
was an easy weeper. He would shed tears on the 
slightest provocation 





ly pleasant and socia- 
ble class of people; : 
fine climate; a splen- 
did fishing and hunt- | 
ing neighborhood; a = 
site beautiful in itself |“ 
and in its surround- 
ing scenery; and 
business in all its 
branches doing well, 
combine to make it 
altog: ther as pleasing 
a place of exile as any 
man could wis! to be 
condemned to. While 
so close to the mines 
as to be assured of a 
large amount of profit 
from them, it is yet [7 
farenough toboout  —————— 
of the range of the | 
rough mining class of 
men. It is on the 
main line of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad, 





and stands already avowedly the largest town 


—by a good deal—in an immense stretch of | 


territory; while, lastly, there is the perpetual fac- 
ination of the Falls—as wild and beautiful in their 
scenery as the explorer ever alighted upon in the 
most remote regions, and yet so closg at hand 
that the main business street runs directly on to 
the bridge which spans them, and, though in the 
day time smothered by the clamor of ham- 
mers and saws and the hum of business in the 
streets, at night they fill the air throughout the 
city with their noise. 
tain that any city is sure of a prosperous future; 
but if any city ever had, Spokane Fails has the 
chances largely in its favor. 


No man can say for cer- 


——eoe ——-- 


Ar most of the Northern Pacific Railroad sta- 
tions in Dakota west of the Missouri River, and 
on the branch lines east of the river which trav- 
erse new regions, may be seen piles of buffalo 
skulls and bones waiting shipment. Agents for 
fertilizer factories in Chicago have set the farmers 
to work gathering up these vestiges of the herds 
that once roamed the plains, by offers of from $8 
to $10 a ton. Two men with a team can gather 
about half of atonaday. The pay is not large, 
but it is ready money for the settler, who takes 
time for the work when his wheat crop is growing 
and he would otherwise be idle. 
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SPRAGUE HOUSE. 







or anything else. Once 
IT told him something 
so touchful that his 
eyes were blinded with 
tears for the nonce. 
Then I took a pie and 
stole away so that he 
could be alone with 
his sorrow. 

He used to grind 
coffee at 2a.m. The 
coffee-mill was nailed 
up against a partition 
on the opposite side 
of my bed. This is 
one reason I did not 
stay any longer at the 
camp. It takes about 
an hourto grind coffee 
enough for thirty 
men, and, as my ear 
was generally against 
the pine boards when 
the cook began, it 
ruffed my slumber 





the camp, and smoked the royal Havana smoking | and made me a morose man. 


tobacco of the cookie. Those who have not lum- 
bered much do not know much of true joy and 
sylvan smoking tobacco. 

They are not using a very good grade of the 
weed in the lumber regions this winter. When I 
say lumber regions I do not refer entirely to the 
circumstances of a weak back. (Monkey wrench, 
oil can and screw driver sent with this joke; also 


rules for working it in all kinds of goods.) The | 


tobacco used by the pine choppers of the north- 
west forest is called the Scandihoovian. I do not 
know why they call it that, unless it is because 
you can smoke it in Wisconsin and smell it in 
Scandihoovia. 

When night came we gathered around the 
blazing fire and talked over old times and smoked 
this tobacco. I smoked it till last week; then I 
bought a new month and resolved to lead a differ- 
ent life. I shall never forget the evenings we 
spent together in that log shack in the heart of 
the forest. They are graven on my memory 


where time’s effacing fingers cannot monkey with 
them. We would most always converse. The 
crew talked the Norwegian language, and I am 
using the English language mostly this winter. 
So each enjoyed himself in his own quiet way. 





We had three men at the camp who s. ored, 
If they had snored in my own language I could 
have endured it, but it was entirely unintelligible 
to me as it was. Still, it wasn’t bad, either. They 
snored in different keys, and still there was har. 
mony in it—a kind of chime of imported snore, as 
it were. Iused to lie and listen to it for hours. 
Then the cook would begin his coffee-mill over- 
ture and I wouldarise. When I got home I slept 
from Monday morning till Washington’s birthday, 
without food or water. 


Tue Bozeman (Montana) Courier is informed 
by Robert McKey, superintendent of the Boze- 
man Coal Company, that the experiments recently 
made in coking the coal of the company’s mines 
have proved very successful, the coke produced 
being of excellent quality, almost equal, in fact, 
to Pennsylvania coke. The coking qualities of 
coal from other important mines in the vicinity 
will shortly be tested, doubtless with equal satis- 
factory results, when a large number of capacious 
ovens will be erected and the business conducted 
on an extensive scale, with a view of shipping the 
product to Butte, Anaconda, Wickes, and other 
mining camps. The coal and coke industry of 
Gallatin County promises to be one equal in im- 
portance and solid wealth to its unequalled agri- 
cultural interests. 





. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


The Sheep-Herder and the Cayote. 
Jerry Nunan in Heppner (Or.) Gazette. 

On the prairie the cayote is the herder’s wily 
enemy. He is constantly on the war-path, lives 
exclusively on mutton, and takes no pains to con- 
ceal the fact. If the sheep wander away from 
the camp at night, the cayote is apt to find it out 
before the herder does, and at .once proceeds to 
feast upon the fattest and always the finest of the 
flock. If very hungry, he will kill one and de- 
your nearly the whole of it, summon his confede- 
rates, sail into the band, and slaughter just for fun 
until the murdering devils become tired and the 
sheep are scattered in frightened squads all over 
the range. The cayotes will then appear to leave 
that particular range, as if aware that a more vig- 
ilant watch will be kept, and will turn their atten- 
tion to some neighboring band until the previous 
night’s raid shall be in some measure forgotten. 

Cayotes are certainly being killed off, either by 
being shot or poisoned with strychnine. The lat- 
ter mode is more effective, but is attended with 


serious danger to the shepherd dogs, which, in 
spite of precaution, often hunt up the poison and 
eat it. I never knew 
a shepherd dog to die 








which the surrounding country for miles is in 
full view excepting to the northwest. About a 
mile distant the bad-lands commence, reaching 
over the divide. The numerous gold prospectors 
from Glendive having cleaned the ranch out of 
“chuck,” “Hank” struck out for the bad-lands 
with his 45-50 Winchester in hand to get a “black 
tail,” whilst Fred was rounding up the bull herd 
for the night. It was growing late and without 
his fresh meat the Iowa cowboy retraced his steps 
homeward. Having passed out of the Bad Lands 
and half a mile over the open prairie he sudden- 
ly turned to look behind him, when to his aston- 
ishment and delight a huge grizzly bear was fol- 
lowing his trail, not more than two hundred and 
fifty yards distant. He was an old timer and 
weighed at least 1,200 to 1,400 pounds. The 
young man did not look for a tree to climb or 
even wish for one, but taking in the situation 
quickly, making his calculation as to where or 
how he would retreat if he failed to bring his 
bruinship to the grass. Laying down he suc- 
ceeded in concealing himself and with steady aim 
lodged a bullet in the forehead of the monster. 





Enraged with pain and unable to discover his 


THE OREGON COMPANIES. 


At the annual election of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation, Oregon Trans-Continental, Oregon 
Improvement and Northern Pacific Terminal Com- 
pany, held in Portland, Oregou, June 16, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: 

Oregon Railway and Navigation Company— 
T. J. Coolidge, Boston; W. Endicott, Jr., N. P. 
Halowell, Boston; Elijah Smith, New York; 
Chas. L. Colby, Milwaukee; J. H. Hall, New 
York, and W. 8. Ladd. H. Failing, H. W. Cor- 
bett, A. Dolph, C. H. Prescott, T. Brooks and ©. 
H. Lewis, of Portland. 

The only changes from the old board are Colby 
and Hull, who succeed A. H. Holmes and W. H. 
Starbuck. 7 

The Oregon Trans-Continental elected Elijah 
Smith, T. J. Coolidge, Wm. Endicott Jr., M. C. 
Whitney. C. H. Prescot, Henry Failing, C. H. 
Lewis,’ C. A. Dolph, W. 8. Ladd, R. Kohler, 
Joseph Simon and W. M. Ladd. 

The only changes from the old board are M. C. 
Whitney in place of Horace Porter, who declined 
service; and W. M. Ladd in place of Paul Schulze. 
The Oregon Improvement Company elected Wm. 
Endicott Jr., N. P. Hallowel', J. J. Higginson, 
Elijah Smith, John Muir, C. H. Prescott, C. J. 
Smith, D. F. Thompson W. S. Ladd. The 
Northern Pacific Terminal Company elected Ed- 
ward D. Adams, Rob- 
ert Harris, J. C. Cool- 





a natural death. They 
always end their days 
by eating strychnine 
meant for the racally 
cayotes, which often 
get too smart to be 
caught by poison. I 
once knew of a female 
cayote haunting the 
same range for thir- 
teen years. She rear- 
ed a litter of whelps 
every spring during 
that time. Her pro- 
geny were got rid of 
one way or another 
before they became 
very old, but she was 
proof against strych- 
nine and too wily to 
be shot or trapped. I 
had often tried my 
best to get rid of the 
old robber, but failed. 

The principal objec- 
tion to herding sheep 
is the utter solitude 
connected with it. I 











used to hear an old 
seaman bewail how 
part of his life in the center of a blue circle; 
nothing but the sky above and the water beneath, 


while all around him spread the smooth, level, | 
He com- | 


uurelieved line of the distant horizon. 
plained that he had buried himself on the ocean 
instead of enjoying existence among his fellows, 
amidst the variety and excitement of life upon the 
solid land. If he had spent his days upon the 
prairies, herding sheep, he would always have 
been in the center of a wide, lonely circle, the mute 
sky above, the earth beneath, and the blue, far- 
away mountains beyond. If he considered ship 
life solitude, where he was in the midst of his 
mates, hearing their voices and mingling in their 
society, how would he have felt on a silent sheep- 
range where his dog was his only company; al- 
ways looking wistfully towards the dim blue 
mountains, his mind ever reaching over their tops 
and far away to the distant, happy, lively homes 
of civilization? 





A Montana Bear Story. 
From the Glendive (Mont.) Times. 

At the “ Heighland Range” of Blain & Chiten- 
den, the half-way station between Glendive and 
the gold fields of Ruby Gulch and Lone Tree 
Gulch, the weary prospector is sure to put up for 
the night. The shack is on the high range, from 


he had spent the best | 
| tore the ground and stood erect, pawing the air 





SPOKANE FALLS--THE UNION BLOCK. 


enemy, Mr. Grizzly bellowed like a mad bull and 


and screaming until] Fred, three-quarters of a 
mile away heard him. ‘ Hank,’’ maintaining his 
position fired two-more shots, both taking effect, 
which drove the beast back to the Bad Lands, 
where Mr. Blain followed him and with another 
well directed shot, killed his game. The writer 
happened along as Blain came in with the mon- 
ster hide, the best pleased boy in Montana, little 
knowing the great danger he was in by attacking 
such a beast on the open prairie without some 
means of escape. 





idge, Henry Villard, 
C. H. Prescott, Henry 
Failing, C. H. Lewis, 
R. Kochler and C. A. 
Dolph. 

The policy of the 
Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company 
will remain un- 
changed, and will be 
that of an indepen- 
dent line, with close 
traffic relation with 
the Northern Pacific, 
and with similar re- 
lation with the Union 
Pacific as soon as a 
connection is mde 
with the Oregon Short 
Line of the latter 
co.1 pany. 


—_— -ee —_ 





Writine of the 
mica output in Idaho, 
the Moscow Mirror 
says: So well p'eased 
are the Eastern buy- 
ers with the product 
of these mins, that 
they are going to station an agent at Moscow to 
buy all the output. We are informed by one of the 
company that from thirty to forty men will be 
put to work at once, running night and day on 
three hour shifts. The mineral is sold by the 
pound and the product of these mines so far has 
brought the highest market price of $3.50 per 
pound. The promises so far, however, for the 
amount of test work done are as good as were 
those of the Woody mine when first prospected, 
and it is not unlikely that the other discoveries 
may not prove upon further development, to be 
as valuable as the Woody mine. 





A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 


Bank of Spokane Falls, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1879.) 


Oldest Bank North of Snake River, 


RESOURCES, - - $250,000. 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Collections a Specialty. 


CORRESFONDEWTS =: 
New York, - - - Hanover National Bank. 


San Francisco, - - Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Bank. 
Portland, - - - - First National Bank. 
= - - - Ladd & Tilton. 


Walla Walla, Se one - - Baker & Boyer, 








Medical Lake Salts. 
“Skookum Chuck, Pe Sauklee Tyee Iilihee.” 


This wonderful lake is situated Fifteen Miles Southwest 
from Spokane Falls. Medical Lake Salts contains no in- 
gredients except those obtained by 


EVAPORATING THE WATERS, 


and the cures of Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
Indigestion. Kidney and Liver Complaints, and all torms of 
Sores and Diseases of the Skin are most remarkable. 

Put up in neat tin boxes and sent by mail to any address 
for $1.00 by ; 


The Medical Lake Manufacturing Co, 
MEDICAL LAKE, WASH. TER, 
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REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 
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WE BRAVE OW OUR LIST FOR SALE 


>>The Best Business Locations in the Gity<«< 





RESIDENT PROPERTY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


We have the Most Valuable Resident Property in the Original Plat; also, are hand- 
ling the Most Desirable Additions immediately adjacent to the Original Plat, and within 
the present City Limits 





FARMS FOR SALE--IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED, 





MAPS OF THE CITY WITH ADDITIONS FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office--Browne's Block, Riverside Ave., cor. Post Street, oF OKAN EF ALLS, W. T, 
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INV ESTO! 


OF ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS For N 


MPlCARTHER, 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. 





N-RESIDENTS. 


Special attention given regarding all points on the N. P. R. R. References given. 
Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast, along the N. P. Land Grant. 


Ten years experience from the 





PAUL J. STROBACH, 
(Late Receiver U. 8. Land Office, Montgomery, Ala.) 


ADOLPH MUNTER, 
(Attorney at Law.) 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
LAND ATTORNEYS, 


Searchers of Title, Conveyancers, Notaries Public, Dealers in Government Land Script of Every Description. Locating 
Settlers on Government Lands, and all Business before the U. S. Land Office a Specialty. 





OFFICE OPPOSITE CANNON’S BANK, 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


TT 


*SIPOKANIE + COIMIEGES* 


The Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Departments 


Will accommodate all grades. Special courses are provided in Norma and Commerciat Insrruction and Music, including Lessons on the Piano and 


Organ, and Voice Culture. 





I. C. LIBBY, A. M., PREsIpENT; has a competent corps of assistants. 


For further particulars inquire of the President or of 


REV. M. S. ANDERSON, Agent, 


Spokane Falls. 
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Of the Cuts of Spokane Falls, in this number, 
were all taken by 


MAXWELL BROS. 


The LEADING PHOTOCRAPHERS of SPOKANE FALLS. 





33" MaxwEuu Bros. do a General Photographic business, and guarantee satisfaction in all its 


branches. 


Studio, Cor. Fioward and First Streets, 


SPOKANE FALLS. 





Having learned that a man just from the Na- 
tional Yellowstune Park was stopping at one of 
the New York hotels, a citizen called upon him to 
put a few questions, and led off with: 

“Do you think another hotel will pay there?” 

The stranger looked him all over, and then 
asked: “Do you mean business?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Want to make some money, eh?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, don’t start a hotel in the Park. Come 
down to Arizona with me;I know a locality where 
a whisky-shop and a poker-room will turn in a 
clear profit of $10,000 per year. For outside at- 
tractions there are two buck Injins, two mud 
springs, a hanging place for hoss thieves, and a 
government official who kin be bribed for fifteen 
cents. Inside, there’ll be keerds, whisky, knock- 
downs and coroner's inquests, and a chance to rob 
strangers. Stranger, shoulder yer wad of green- 


? 


backs and come with me to the blissful fields! 





KUGENE G. MILLER. E. J. WEBSTER. 


WEBSTER & MILLER, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 


SPOKANE FALLS. P.O. Box 121. 





The City News Depot. 
W. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Keeps all the LeapIne NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS in 
America, Orders for special numbers of particular papers 


filled promptly. 
W. H. WHITEHOUSE, 


The City News Depot. 





Spokane Falls & Coeur d'Alene 


TRANSPORTATION 


COMPANY. 


THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND QUICKEST 


RovotTs 
To the Ceeur d’Alene Mines. 


SIX-HORSE STAGES 


Leave Spokane Falls daily, connecting with Steambo: t, 
Stage, and Saddle Lines for 


BAGInE OOiI'y. 


A Delightful Jou rney 


THROUGH PICTURESQUE SCENERY. 


Taz 


ONLY THROUGH LINE 


To the Mines to-day. 


Spokane Falls & Cceur d’Alene 


TRANSPORTATION CompPANY. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT MARKET. 


[PrepaRED ror Tue NorTHwEsT. | 








MinneEapouis, June 25.—The local grain market 
has been little better than stagnant the past 
month. The situation has been a surprise to those 
people who predicted higher prices, and they are 
unable to account for it. Hard wheat made a 
sharp advance of 4 to 5 cents two weeks ago, but 
the strength was only temporary and prices soon 
declined to about the original figure. The high- 
est price reached during the month was $1.01 for 
No. 1 hard, and 97}c. for No. 2 hard; the lowest 
price was 96c. for No.1 hard, and 91}c for No. 2 
hard. The receipts for hard wheat have not been 
large; in fact, they are less than for the corres- 
ponding month last year, and from the best in- 
formation to be obtained the amount to come from 
the country is not as large as last year. There 
seems to be no good reason for the present weak- 
ness in good milling wheat. The millers are 
drawing from local stores for daily use, and unless 
the supply to come from the country is greatly 
underestimated there will yet be a scramble for it 
before the end of July. One good evidence that 
hard wheat is considered cheap by some millers, is 
the purchase last week of several lots of 5,000 to 
10,000 bushels each. A prominent grain dealer 
who bought 25,000 bushels of No. 1 hard last fall, 
at something over $1, and has carried it ever since, 
yesterday tock 5,000 bushels more, evidently in 
the belief that he will yet receive more than the 
cost of his first purchase for the entire lot. 

The reduction of stock at the three principal 
points in the Northwest the past month has been 
quite heavy, as shown by the following figures: 





a a a aie aed 2,081,237 

Dinccitncsigtevihesstnahbecencebbeused 589,000 

ic << Ueubancdue dade Geenbaneewedienae 2,209,334 
Dias dhailes dpekenléenscanedbenbide tb eeke dae cansenee 

WHEAT IN STORE JUNE 23: 

TEL I  E 1,781,000 

DT ccctddbscnatacdeoeidee <tarenianetek’ 262,000 

snes on ook din ngnhed nah cateabeeae 1,331,242 
BE 00st sk-teds ienewbebankbadeens tnaseneneceaneee 3,374,242 
Total reduction for the month........... innate 1,595,379 


The September crop prophets have had much to 
do with the weakness in the local market. Re- 
ports from every portion of the Northwest, with 
the exception of winter wheat in some localities 
in Wisconsin, are all one way. There never has 
been such promise of an abundant harvest as now. 
There has been just enough rain to start crops 
vigorously, and not too much to cause any par- 
ticular damage. The rain area extends over a 
radius of less than thirty miles from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and the only complaint heard 
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from that locality is that weeds have got the start 
of the wheat in some few localities. In North 
Dakota, along the Red River Valley, wheat is 
heading out and the stand is excellent. Small 
grains of all kinds is at least two weeks earlier 
than last year, and with no bad weather harvest 
will begin that much earlier. In Southern Dakota 
a great deal of corn was planted, and the pros- 
pects for a large crop are all that could he desired. 
Farmers in that section are wisely going into 
stock raising, and if good crops of corn and oats 
are harvested this year, the new industry will re- 
ceive a greater impetus than ever before. All that 
is needed tu promote the stock and dairy interests 
of this southwestern country, is the assurance that 


corn and other course grains can be raised with 


reasonable certainty. From present indications 


this fact will be established as firmly as it has 
been in Iowa and Illinois. Those farmers in 
Dakota and Minnesota who are turning their at- 
tention to this mixed farming will see the wisdom 
in this course more clearly than ever this fall. 
Should there be nothing to check the growing 
wheat crop and it arrives at maturity without 
damage, the harvest will be the largest ever known 
in the United States. The price of wheat will not 
be more than 75 to 80 cents at the opening of the 
new market, and prices will rule low during the 
year. ‘Tho Millers’ Association. will not rush in 
and buy up the crop of the Northwest as it has 
done before, for the reason that it can get the 
wheat cheap late in the season and compel the 
farmers to carry it until itis wanted. The increase 
in yield may offset the low price to some extent, 
but those farmers who raise wheat alone will have 
cause to envy their neighbors whose assets consist 
of cattle, hogs and hominy. 








EO. T. WICKES, 
MINING AND M&OCHANIOAL ENGINEER, 
Member of American Institute of Mining Engineers, Min- 
ing and Mechanical Engineer for North Pacific Coal Co., 
solicits engineering work at Helena. Bozeman, Clarks’ 
Forks, and Billings. Also, agent for examining, reporting 
upon, and looking after property for investors. 
PosTOFFIOE, 
Bozeman, 
Montana. 





TORN J. COLEMAN, 
Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 





AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL, - - - - 


F, 4. cu. 


MINN, 





New Summer Resort of the Northwest 


HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE, 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Etc. 


HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200. Open All Year. 


mR. Rr. COLBURIW, Proprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN, 





| cae HOTEL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


C. R. JACOBS, L. D. CAFFERTY, Clerks. 


F. 4. m. C, W. MCINTYRE, Prop'r, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
Banik of na MMoure, Dakota. 





We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific 
Railroad Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat Growing District of North Dakota, 
The Counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the North- 
ern Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. 
These lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern 


Railway. 
We transact a general banking business, make investments 
for non-residents, and ure land agents for N. P. R KR. Co. 


For advertising matter or imformation write to 
ae Rosrnson, Burton & Co., 
G ’8i—cu Moure, Dakota. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Monthly Earning Statement. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. 
New YorE, June 4, 1884. 


Miles; Main Line} 1882-83, 1883-84. Increase, 
iles; Main Line 

and Branches. 1701 2458 752 
Month of May........ $759,687.30 $1,286,700.00 $527,012.70 


July 1 to May 31..... $7,025,802.71 $11,459,347.68 $4 433,544.97 





Earnings for the First Three Weeks in June. 
New York, June 11, 1884. 


Mil Main Li 1882-83. 1883-84, Increase. 
iles: Main Line ie 

and Branches. fs 1701 2453 752 
June 1 to June7...... $195,600.00 $272,200.00 $75,600.00 


July 1 to June 7... ..$7,222,402.71 $11,731,547.68 $4,509,144.97 


New York, June-17, 1884. 
P : 1882-83. 1883-84, Increase, 
Miles: Main Line t 


and Branches. 1701 2453 752 
June 8 to June if..... $184,100.00  $263.655.00 $79,555.00 
July 1 to June 14... $7,406,502.71 $11.995,202.68 $4,588,699.97 

New York, June 25, 1884. 
Mil Main Li 1882-83. 1883-84. Increase. 
iles: Main Line se ; 

and Branches. 1701 2453 752 
June 15 to June 21.... $181.300.00 $254,920.00 $73,620.00 
July 1 to June 21.... $7,587,802.71 $12,250,122.68 $4,662,319.97 

R. L. Bevxnap, Treasurer. 








29,000 ACRES OF CHOICE AND SELECTED LANDS. 


Avail yourself of a rare opportunity to secure a home in the great Palouse Country, 
the garden spot of Eastern Washington Territory. 


25,000 acres of selected Jand in Eastern Wash- 2" Soil is dark, rich loam, and produces from 30 
ington. Territory, is now offered wee unusually | to 50 bushels of wi 


favorable terms, located at the head of Hangman 


and Pine Creeks close to the Northern Pacific Rail- ta As much as 112 bushels of oats. 
road, between Farmington and the city of Spokane &#™ Seventy-five bushels of barley. 


t@” Three to five tons of timothy hay. 


Falls, the Minneapolis of the Pacific coast. 
These lands were personally selected by mein the 








eat per acre. 
per cent. 


tr One-third cash and the balance in three equal Good schools and churches established. 
payments on two, three and four years’ time, at7 | gg For rererence I offer the following gentlemen 


from various parts of the United States : 


This will give the settler an o rtunity to for 
his land from the proceeds of Boren aa no ne of Marshall Field, Chicago, II. 
the principal is required the second year. 


Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Washington, D. C. 


spring of 1880. in 1@6-acre tracts taking the choice of | Will grow to perfection all the fruits of Southern The climate is ae stock living out all Hon. Carl Schurz, New York. 


uver 20,000 acres. New York, 
ta The land is well watered, springs being found 
on almost every quarter section. 


t? Pienty of t'mber in the immediate vicinity. 


waste land. 

Will not have to be cleared; is ready for the 
breaking plow and is covered with luxuriant 
growth of bunch grass. 


Address, 


Produces ' lue grass and timothy equal to the most 
| favored pastures of Kentucky. 
The tract is entirely free from swampy, stony or This is undoubtedly the best selected and finest 
body of land to be found in the United States. 
| It is now offered to settlers in tracts of 160 acres 
| and upwards upon the foilowing terms. 


the winter on the range. 


east of the Rocky Mountains. 





This tract lies in sight of the Coeur d’ Alene range 
of mountains, where barge and email game abound, Hon. Eugene Canfield, Aurora, Ill. 
and the streams contain trout in great abundance. 

This country is now well settled and improved. 


Hon. Joseph pypaee, Register, U. 8S. Land Office 


There are ne blizzards, drifting snow storms nor | Walla Walla, W. T. 
cold winds, so prevalent in the bieak prairie regions 


J. M. Armstrong, Register, U. 8. Land Office 
Spokane Falls, W. T. 


Levi Ankeny, President First National Bank, 
Walla Walla. 





E. H. MORRISON, Spokane Falls, W. T. 


(Late Register U. S. Land Office, Walla Walla). 


Information will also be furnished at the office of “THE NORTHWEST,” St. Paul, Minn, 
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SLANDS IE= 
Selected for Holders of Preferred Stock. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands, east of the Missouri River, 
can be Bought with the Preferred Steck of the 
Company at par. 





The present price ofthe stock is about 50. This b 8 
the cost of the Land to stockholders down to about ONE- 
HALF THE CASH SELLING PRICE. At this rate the fertile 
Dakota wheat lands are A GREAT BARGAIN, either as an 
investment or for immediate cultivation. 





| STOCKHOLDERS | 





who desire to avail themselves of the privilege of convert- 
ing stock into land, and are not able to visit Dakota and 
make their own selections, should address the office of 


The Northwest, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Stating the number of Acres they wish to secure. 





B. 8. RUSSELL. E. G. RUSSELL. B. D. RUSSELL. 


B.S. RUSSELL & SONS, 
Land, Loan and Financial Agents, 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 or 
9 per cent, payable in the East. 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


RESFrSREewTo=ses: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
G. M. TROUTMAN, Esq., Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. PLATT, Esq., Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 
Cc. D. BARNEY & CO., Bankers, Philadelphia. 
HON. ULYSSUS MERCUR, Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 
JAMES 8S. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn. 


MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA LANDS ! 








The above Lands were selected in 1877, and are well situ- 
ated and surrounded with a prosperous farming 
community. 


They are Part of over 3,000 Acres, the Balance of which Has Been Sold 
AT $5.00 TO $8.00 PER ACRE. 

These must be sold to close a partnership and will be sold 

low and onlong time. Also 640 acres in Richland Co., Da- 


kota, being Section 13, T. 134, R. 51. For particulars inquire 
atthe office of this paper, or by mail of 


R. S&S. RUSSELL, Jamestown, D. T. 





A COOD OPPORTUNITY 


FOR A 


Practical larmer! 


FOR SALE 


On long time and low interest, Two HUNDRED AND Forty 
acres of Excellent Farming Land, located in North Dakota, 
two and one-half miles from a Station on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and twelve miles from the City of James- 
town. Price 


$6 PER ACRE, 


$100 cash and balance in five payments with seven per cent. 
This is a rare opportunity for a practical farmer to get a 
home in the best part of Dakota. near a Railroad, Postoftice, 
Grain Market, and schools. Address §. C., care of THE 
NORTHWEST, St. Paul, Minn. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
iO Pine Street, New York. 








MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, and 
NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First_ Mortgage, Missouri and 
Pend @’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 





Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 





COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 


The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks on the New Y: rk Stock Exchange, 
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from May 23d to June 24th : 
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TET: 1174 | 41% | 9% 165 | 9 | 88 
or td 18 435, | 95 | 65 9 85% 











FOOTE & FRENCH, DREXEL, MORGAN & CO, 


DAI Ees, 


—AND— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
Gemeral Mortgage and Land Grant. 


GOLD 6’s FOR SALE. 





lo. 7 Congress Street, and No. 2 Congress 8q., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


[No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Profits, - - - 


$500,000 
275,000 


General Ranking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 





| security, taxes paid for non-residents. 


S. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, V. President. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 


Jamestown, Dakota. 


LANDS AND LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments 
made for non-residents on long or short time loans, money 
placed at eight and nine per cent. on first-class real estate 
References given on 


application. 84—cu 
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WALL STREET, 


CORNER OF BROAD, - NEW YORK. 
DREXEL & Co., DREXEL, HARJES& CoO., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Philadelphia. Paris. 





DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Cre-lits. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world, 


Cable Transfers. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 Old Broad Street, London. 





EDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS), 
FIRE, LAKE - 
’ ’ CANAL, AND, OCEAN RISKS AT CUR 


Office, 200 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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St Paul Advertisements. 








STRONG, HACKETT & 00., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 





GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING 00. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ORAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR- 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Pau, MINN. 








L. H. MaxFiELp. C. Szrapury. W. T. MAxrrevp, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


i P, RUGG & 00., 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. Paut MInNn. 








Jomn H. ALLEN. Dante H. Moon. Francis B. HOWELL 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & 00,, 
Successors to P. F. McQumInLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 293, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD S8T., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. whenstnads MINN. 


SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 





LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &c. 
Oar Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 


WaREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 


THE NORTHWEST,  chadialed Leena 





REAL ESTATE. 


ars | CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 








MONEY TO LOAN. 


#zE.S. NORTON, 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, | 


322 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
Collection of Rents and care of ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Property for Non-residents. 
“&. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 





WM. LINDERS. A. H. LINDEKA 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, ’83—cu, 





BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers, 





226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China. and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, ’83—cu. 





COLBERT, HILL & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Wooden * Willow Ware, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, Etc. 


403 and 405 Sibley St., 
ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 


E4-cu 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON CLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June '8—cu. 





N EXPERT STENOGRAPHER desires a position 
« in St. Paul or some other western city. Speed one 
hundred and eighty words a minute. Fully competent, 
with considerable railroad and other experience. Good 
type-writer. —— Moderate. Address, X. Y. Z., NorTa- 


wEsT Office, St. Paul. 





" AVERBAOE, FINCH & VAN SLYCx, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBIRS OF 





|DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS 


FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STs., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Office, 53 Leonard Street, 








NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 


| WHOLESALE 


| 
| 





IMPORTERS 
——aAND—— 
DRUGGISTS 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


(CORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 





MANUFACTURERS 





“BLINDS: 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 378 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor, Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


-— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CoO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 
Established 1854, St. Pau, MINN. 
April, ’83—cu. 





FRANK BREUER. Wx. RHODES. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


Sr. ¥ Minn. 
April, ’83—cu. os 
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WT ORTHERIN PACIFICO 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 

FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 

T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 


CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 

SLAUGHTER HousEs :—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 
Blalock. 

Co_p SToRAGE HousEs:—New York, St. 


Paul, Duluth 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. ‘ ; 





ee 


CEMENT AND ARTIFICIAL STONE WORKS. 


(SYSTEM COIGNET.) 


Side Walks, Garden Walks and Terrace Flaggings, 
made cf the Best Quality of English Portland 
— Cisterns and Cellar Floors made Water- 
tight. 


Water Tables, Sills, Window Caps, Cop- 
ings, Stepping Stones, Garden Vases, 
Pedestals, Etc. 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


| ie ER’S 
PATENT FIRE-PROOFING WORKS. 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS AND CE- 
MENT WORKS A SPECIALTY. 


Washington and Eagle Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 


New Capitol of Minnesota, St. Paul. Gilfillan 





Bleck, St Poul. 
oc t. Paul. Northern Pacific Railway General O 
Paul. First National Bank, St. Paul. haan 





HUSSEY, BINNS ce CO., 







PITTSBURGH, 


Sa _Y) rannsyivanu. 


Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back ee sy Steel Locomotive Scoops made. 
ny in the Market. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & Co., enema. 
F.4 cu. 


Guaranteed Superior to 
For Sale by 


ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 





= HOTCHKISS & UPSON CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR AND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROUGHT WASH- 
ERS, SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS. 
Price List Sent on Application. 
CLEVELAND, = = OHIO. 


HOTEL LIVINGSTON, 
st. PAUL, MIs. 
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Nev Houses! 
Elegantly farnished; all nodern improvements; centrally 
lacated, opposite Postoffice, District and U. 8. Courts, ; 
rom Opera House, three blocks from State Cap- 
- Green-colored street cars at depot pass the house, 
Reskearantl in connection with hotel is unexcelled in all its 
appointments. Gents’ cafe separate from ladies’. 
LIVINGSTON BROS... Proprietors. 


Subscribe for the Northwest. Only 
One Dollar a year. 











H. & E. Y. MOORE, 


BEAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


And Manufacturers of 


**Climax’’ Barn Door Hangers, Etc., Railroad Hang- 
ers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, Moore’s Difter- 
ential Pulley Blocks, &c. 


163 AND 165 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


S. Paul ond Pose Coal aod Lua Go, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND Pig IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, - - 





General Manager. 





A. H. WILDER, President. 
C. H. GRavEs, V. President. 


Jas. SEVILLE, Gen’l Man 
W. C, Jounson, Sec. and 


THE DULUTH IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron, 


Founpry, Carn WHEEL AND MALLEABLE. 


reas. 


Also, general manufacturers of Mill Machinery, Iron and 
rass eendem, Machinists, und 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGINGS. 


Julv ’88—en. 








A train of sixteen mules, fifteen loaded with 
whisky and one with flour, arrived at Eagle a few 
days ago, and a man from Montana wanted to 
know what they were going to do with all that 
flour.—Ceur d’ Alene Eagle. 
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CCEUR D'ALENE MINING NEWS. - 
Tue Coeur d’Alene Zagle claims that the placer 





| output of Pritchard Creek averages $20,000 a 


week, 





Goutp Ron produced a nugget lately weighing 
a few pennyweights over seven ounces, valued at 
$135 This is the largest yet produced in that 
camp. 





Genera Curry washed $22 from a prospect- 
ing pan of dirt from the Webfoot claim last Sun- 


day, and now carries it as a trophy of the wealth 
of the Coeur d’Alene. 





A priuarim sat down on a rock to rest twelve 


| miles south of Raven, the other day, and on look- 
| ing around, found that he was on a silver ledge. 


_ the Wyant claim. 


He broke off pieces which assayed 300 ounces to 
the ton. 


Tue largest nugget known to have been taken 
from the Coeur d’Alene mines was picked up on 
It is said to have weighed 


| about $140. Several have been found weighing 
| from $20 to $54, and specimens weighing from $3 





| d’Alene mines, 


to $5 are frequently seen. All the gold is very 
coarse, and no quicksilver is used in saving it. 





As An evidence of the richness of the Cour 
d’Alene mines, Mr. C. F. Gay, formerly of this 
city, has sent to his son here, a nugget of pure 
gold, resembling in shape a lady’s gaiter, and 
worth $55 or $60. It was picked up by Mr. Gay 
while at work in his claim, called the Patosia.— 
Dayton (Washington Territorg) Journal. 

THERE are now about 5,000 people in the Coeur 
About $4,000 per day is being 
taken out. Some very important quartz discov- 
eri's are reported. A correspondent lately ex- 
amined one piece of quartz about the size of a 


| human skull, that fairly glistened with specimens 


of wire gold. The piece of quartz was valued at 
$300. 





Recent Finps.—For twenty pounds of ore 
taken to Eagle in a sack, a banker offered $100 
per pound. One block the size and shape of a 
flat-iron, weighed ninety ounces, and was two- 


| thirds gold. In Dream Gulch Dr. Thurston took 
| out a nugget the exact shape of a human heart, 


which he values highly for a scarf pin. There 
have been found nuggets the shape of the human 


| hand with index finger extended, others wedge- 


| office by Sid Benton. 





shaped, and still others of the size and thickness 
of silver dollars.—Thompson Falis Index. 





One of the most astonishing sights that the eye 
of mortal ever beheld was brought into the Hagle 
It was two pieces of gold- 
bearing quartz —or really quartz-bearing gold— 
about 6x6 inches, and half an inch in thickness. 
The rock was literally streaked with gold, and in 
fracturing it with a hammer the metal had actu- 
ally to be twisted to separate the parts. Frag- 
ments are still suspended to the larger pieces by 
wires of solid gold so thick that they can only be 
removed by twisting or chiseling. 


Tue forks of Eagle Creek is, without doubt, 
the banner quartz camp in the Cour d’Alene. 
We saw ore this week blasted from the Oregonian, 
Webfoot, Tribune and Emily lodes which show 


up remarkably in rich chlorides. These mines 
are located on three parallel ledges discovered on 
the north fork of Eagle Creek, about eight miles 
from town, by Dr. E. O. Smith and W. Lang 
Chapman, both of Portland, Oregon. The ledges 
are three, six and eight feet in width, and assays 
from the mineral run from 200 to 1,200 ounces of 
gold and silver per ton. The Margaret is the 
most promising of all, and will, unquestionably, 
make a great mine.— Hathdrum (Idaho) Courier. 
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- NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


DauRyYMPLE has 3,000 acres of wheat to harvest 
this year. 





FarMeErs around Sanborn, Dakvta, are cultivat- 
ing timothy with marked ssccess. 





Manpavy, Dakota, is to have a large roller mill 


and a 50,000 bushel elevator. Both will be erect- 
ed this summer. 





A roap from Red Lake, Minnesota to the St. 


Hilaire branch of the Manitoba is projected at a 
cost of $70,000. 


Tue Chehalis, W. T., Nugget tell of a bee tree 
which W. T. Came cut recently, from which he 
got 200 pounds of honey. 








Tus Dakota newspapers say that Dakota will 


raise 40,000,000 bushels of wheat th's year, 
against 18,000,000 last year. 





Tue Sun River, ( Mont.) Sun offers a chromo to | y ; ; : 
| the immigration that has come north this year 


any citizen of that town who does not own or is 
not interested in a coal mine. 





Crater Lake, one of the awe-inspiring wonders 


of Oregon, is made accessible to the public by the 
completion of the railroad to Ashland. 





THE woman suffrage amendment was over- 


whelmingly defeated at the late election in Oregon 
and was not carried in a single county. 





A new townsite has just been laid out at the 


confluence of the Redwater with the Belle Fourche, 
in the Black Hills, Dakota, and called De Mores. 





Tue Manitoba road has closed contracts for two 
elevators of 50,000 bushels capacity each, to be 


built at Devil's Lake this summer by two differ- 
ent companies. 





Tue Sargent Scribe is the name of a new paper 
started at Sargent, Sargent County, Dakota, by 


J. W. Banbury, who instead of editor announces 
himself as “scriber.” 











tered at his Billings establishment this season. 


This will of itself create quite a business at this 
point, and be the means of putting a considerable 
amount of money in circulation.—Billings (Mont.) 
Herald. 





THE number of acres under cultivation in this 
county is estimated at sixty thousand—an in- 
crease of fully one-third over last year—and at 
twenty bushels per acre—which is a low estimate 
—will reach the enormous amount of one million 


two hundred thousand bushels. Figuring this at 
seventy-five cents per bushel—which is also a very 
low estimate—and we have nine hundred thousand 
dollars as the sum to be received for the wheat 
growth in Ransom County this year.— Lisbon 
(Dak.) Star. 





It is a noticeable fact that the train from 


| Grand Forks west carries a great many more 


passengers than the train going north. It proves 
conclusively that there are many more people go- 
ing into Dakota than into Manitoba. In fact, all 


at all has come to Dakota and settled along 
the line of the Manitoba and Northern Pacific 
railroads. The bountiful crops promised the 
present year, bids fair to turn the major por- 
tion of immigration into Dakota another season 
—Grand Forks (Dakota) Plaindealer. 





Tue LaMoure (Dakota) Progress says: A con- 
servative estimate of the acreage of grain in La 
Moure County, places it at 20,000 acres. There is 


| a tendancy among our farmers to give some atten- 


| dependent, if possible, 


tion to stock raising, owing to the demoralized 


condition of the wheat market. While there is 
not a better wheat growing section in Dakota 
than LaMoure county, its sheltered valleys afford 
rare advantages to the stock raiser, and it is the 
evident inte tion of our careful farmers to be in- 
of a depressed wheat 


| market. 


Tue diminishing of distance by increased rail- | 


road speed and facilities for transportation goes 
steadily on. 


twenty thousand pounds of fresh salmon, which 
was delivered at New York in nine days from the 
time of starting. 





THE charge on transportation of wool by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad to the eastern cities has 
been placed at two cents per pound, which is one- 


Recently a car left Oregon with | 





Tue largest cattle herd in Montana, owned by 
one firm or company, is that of I. G. Baker & Co, 
or the Benton & St. Louis Cattle Co. Besides 
the Sweet herd recently purchased by C. W. Price 
and I. G. Baker & Co., Mr. I. G. Baker, of St. 
Louis has contracted for the delivery of 2,000 


head of two-year-old heifers at the nearest railroad 
point to Fort Benton, which will make the total 


| owned by this company, estimating the increase 
| for this year, about 25,000 head, of a cash value 


half the rate shippers were compelled to pay by the | 


round-about way of San Francisco. 
of the benefits derived from the “soulless corpor- 
ation.”"—Olympia, (Wash. Ter.,) Standard. 





This is one | 


of not less than $1,000,000. We understand that 
the company will have $100,000 worth of steers to 
market this fall.—Benton, (Mont.) River Press. 





Montana Carrie Inrerests.— Mr. Conrad 
Kohrs dropped in Wednesday and in the course 


of a conversation relating to the proposed conven- 


| tion of cattle owners to be held in Helena, July 28, 


Two hundred and fifty tons of buffalo bones | 


are now waiting shipment at this point—repre- 
senting at least 10,000 animals. The price paid 
now is $8 per ton, cash. The shipment is made 
to Detroit, Mich., where the bones are ground up 
into fertilizers to enrich less productive lands than 
vurs.—Coopertown ( Dak.) Courier. 





C. K. Hays, of McPherson County, came to 
Dakota from Northern Indiana two years ago. 
He had $500. He now has 480 acres of land, 
three large and valuable farm horses, three cows, 


seeder, mower, harvester, plows, etc., and not a 
dollar on mortgage. 
hard wheat last year, and has been offered $1,600 
for one of his farms.—Dakota Outlook. 


THe proposals for building the foundation of 
the Marquis de Mores’ slaughter establishment at 
this point have been received and forwarded to 
the Marquis for his decision. The Marquis will 


contract for probably 6,000 cattle to be slaugh- 


for the purpose of organizing a Stock Association, 
said: There will be a net increase of 250,000 head 
of cattle in Montana this year. Estimating thirty 


_ acres per head as the amount of grazing ground 


| last. 


required to maintain each animal, this will require 
750,000 acres more grazing ground this year than 
Analyzing the calcula ions Mr. Kohrs esti- 


_ mated 75,000 head as the number shipped in by 


rail from the east; 100,000 driven from Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho and Nevada, and 200,000 calves 
branded in 1884. Total increase 375,000. From 


| these he deducts the estimated natural loss of the 


He had 500 bushels of No. 1 | 


past winter at 48,000 head and the number that 
will be shipped east (60,000) and killed at home 
(15,000), 75,000. Total, 123,000. The estimated 
number of cattle in the Territory at the begining 
of the past winter was 600,000 head, and the esti- 


| mate loss is 48,000 head, or about eight per cent 


The average winter loss of the past ten years was 
about ten per cent., the hard winter of 1880-81 
running up the lossthat year to about 25 per cent. 
—Deer Lodge New Northwest. 
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Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 
Pianos, and Clough and Warren Organs. 


ST, PAUL. 





96 E. Third Strect. - 





JOHNSTON LIVINGSON. 


Philadelphia Press. 

The Northern Pacific board have secured a val- 
uable addition in Johnston Livingston, who has 
just been elected a director. There are people 
now living in Philadelphia who can remember the 
time in the early days of Harnden avi Adams, 
when Livingston delivered his own express pack- 
ages himself in the strcets of Philadelpha. He 
was one of the pioneers in the express busin: ss, 
aud grew up with the American, United States 
and Wells, Fargo & Co. He was interested in the 
Northern Pacifid from the first. He was chair 
map of the bondholder’s committee appointed 
when it became necessary to reorganize the com- 
pany; took an active part in its resusciation, and 
became one of the directors of the company, re- 
taining his position in the board until after Mr. 
Villard secured the control, retiring at about the 
same time as Mr. C. B. Wright, of this city, re- 
signed his place. He retired from business long 
ago, but the active interest which he takes in the 
enterprise is proved by the fact that he holds 40,- 
000 shares of the common stock of the company. 
This is the kind of aman to have for a director. 
There is not a board of directors of any road in 
the country, if we accept some of those in which 
Mr. Vanderbilt himself is in the board to bring up 
the average, whose average holding of the stocks 
of their company is so large as that of the North- 
ern Pacific, for there are at least half a dozen of 
its members who hold over 10,000 shares, and the 
average is probably nearer 20,000 than 10,000. 


A POOR MAN’S SUCCESS. 


In April, 1883, W. B. Couch, formerly of Cen- 
treville, Allegheny County, New York, arrived at 
Bismarck with a wife and ten children and $37 in 
money. He paid $18 of his $37 for the entry of 
his homestead eleven miles northwest of Bismarck. 
He built what the homesteaders call a dug-out— 
an excavation in a side-hill covered with earth-- 
in which he lived during the summer, building a 


comfortable house in the fall. He worked by the 
day for neighboring farmers. His oldest daughter 
gained employment in a family in town at $20 
per month. They paid for the lumber in the 
house, and for thirty seven acres of breaking in 
this way, and earned a comfortable living for the 
family besides. Now he has his broken prairie 
all in crop. He has one horse which he couples 
with a neighbor’s, giving them both a team; one 
cow, and seventy-five hens, from which they have 
sold about $80 worth of eggs this spring, and 
have raised 200 small chickens, and to crown his 
work for the year, Mrs. Couch recently presented 
her husband with a second pair of twins, thus in- 
creasing the number of children to twelve. His 
homestead consists of 160 acres of land, the free 
gift of the United States, the only cost being the 
Land Office fee of $18, lying only eleven miles 
from the Capital of Dakota. There is an abund- 
ance of coal within 100 rods of the house, and in 
his prairie home there is peace, plenty and con- 
tentment. What would have been his condition 
had he remained in the East ?— Bismarck (Dakota) 
Journal. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a Tecumseh, 
Neb., lawyer, last week, “there were just thirty-six 
hogs in the drove. Please remember the fact— 
just three times us many as in the jury box, gen- 
tlemen.—Detroit Free Press. 

When a lecturer goes to Montana he gives his 
lecture a title embraced in a nineteen-syllable 
word, and this causes the people to think it a new 
kind of mixed drink and they crowd the halls to 
their utmost capacity,-—Bismarck Tribune. 

“Are you sick,” asked the old physician of his 
eldest son, who appeared despirited and ill at 
ease. “Not exactly,” said the young man; “only 
an eastern house has drawn on me unexpectedly 
for $400.” “How often have I cautioned you, 
said the angry father, “not to expose yourself to 
a draft?” 

‘Mama, where do the cows get their milk?” 
asked Willie, looking up from the foaming pan of 
milk, which hé had been intently regarding. 
“Where do you get yonr tears?” was the answer. 
After thoughtful silence, he again broke out. 
“Mama, do the cows have to be spanked.—Golden 
Days. 

A school not twenty miles from Lancas- 
ter, is presided over by a cross-eyed teacher. A 
few days ago he called out, “That boy I am look- 
ing at will step on the floor.” Immediately twen- 
ty-seven lads marched out in front of the aston- 
ished pedagogug. 

Says the Virginia City Hniterprise: The Ceur 
d Alene liar is the boss liar of the western world. 
Neither the Arizona liar, the Colorado liar, the 
Mexican liar, or the Nevada liar can stand before 

the Ceur d’Alene liar half a round. He has the 
cold, hard cheek of a marble mule and the eye of 
a basilisk. When he goes fora pilgrim it is equal 
to a stroke of paralysis. 


Santa Barbara probably posses the smallest 
team of mules in the country. They are hitched 
to a street car, which is often taken for a cable 
dummy in consequence. The other day the pas- 
sengers were surprised by the car fetching up 
with a sudden bump while on the down grade. 
After peering carefully over the dashboard for a 
few moments, the driver said, ‘‘Well, I’m darned 
if them pesky critters haven’t got under the car 
ag’in.”—San Francisco Post. 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


NEW HOME 














The Best and Most Durable. 
Has More Improvements than all others Combined. 
HAS NO EQUAL ! 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE (0, 


‘HARDWARE, IRON, 
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Minneapolis Advertisements. 








SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son’s 
Automatic Engines, faceeting Piney Burners, E. C. Atkins 
¥ Uv.’s Saws, Eagle Machine Works’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Enginee: s' supplies. 


Jan, '84—cu. 








48m Form 


MADE BY 


WM. M. REGAN & CO., 


Cracker Bakers, 


21 & 23 South Second St., 
Tan. "84, cu. 


F. HEYWOOD, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PAPER BOXES, 


122 & 124 Washington Ave., 816 Sibley Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





Nov. '83, cu. 





Cuas. A. PILLsBsuRY & Co., 


Mrerchant Millers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


BRANDS: } 


PILLSBURY B. ) 
EXCELSIOR. f 


Daily Capacity 7,600 Bbls. 





EsTaABLISHED BY GOVERNOR PruisBurRy, 1855. 


Janney, Semple & Co., 


WHOLESALE 


RAILWAY AND MILL SUPPLIES, Etc., 
Nicollet Avenue, Bridge Square and First Street, 


Minneapouis, Mrxn. 


Our stock is unequaled in extent and variety in the North- 
west. Car loads of Iron, Nails, Paper, etc., from Stock or 
Mills. Prices in competition with any market. Mail in- 
quiries solicited. 

April, '83—cu. 





THE CALIGRAPH. 


THE My PERFECT 


- TYPE WRITER. 


No learning required. Can be operated at sight by anyone’ 
It is light, strong and durable, and does not get out of order, 
No oiling, inking or winding up required. 

It is indispensable to clergymen, lawyers, stenographers, 
authors, copyists and architects, and is invaluable to the 
merchant with a large correspondence. From one to 
twenty copies can be produ at one — 
copies can be taken from the work. In use in a 
railroad offices. Address 


BARRON & FRACKER, Cen’! Agts., 


27 Union 
12, 14 & 16 





and press 
important 


uare, New York City, 
urt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


The Washburn 


J. E. STEVENS, 


Jr., Manager. W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL 


ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


BRANDS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
LINCOLN. 


Jan. °84, cu. 





PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


BRAWDOS: 


Royal Rose, 
PALISADE. 








ORANGE, 30 UNION SQUARE, CHICAGO, 
Mass. NEW YORK. Til. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, ATLANTA, Ga. 


CULL RIVER 


LUMBER CoO., 


SUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, DZ1il1l1l and Ward on Dine WN. ©. RR. Rs. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


Sept., 83—cu. 
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eNORET PLAC MACRVERY COMPA, 


— RAILWAY— 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 


Iron and Wood-working Machinery of every description. 
Patent Corp Rotiep SHAFTING. 


Self-Oiling Hangers, Pulleys, Sturtevant Blowers, Vises, 
Belting, 


121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York. 


P. O. Box 1119. 





CORLISS SINWGINES, Etc. 


MINNEWAUKEN, 


COUNTY SEAT OF BENSON COUNTY. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 








Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil's Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
' two steamboats muking regular trips between it and Fort 
' Totten, and points on the eastern end of tho lake, and a 
gravelly beach making delightful drives for tourist and 
ealth seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railroad located on 
Devil's Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense cmigration to all the country 
west and northwest of Devil's Lake must pass through this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams 
' and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
‘ whole West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
' sy Bonner mf country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

li branches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 
ent and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

‘The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments, 





TERMS OF SALE : 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


For information, plats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 
Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N. P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ¢nGRAVIN 


HOTO 


€ncravine ¢ Lost 
Place Nev Yor? rebates » 


rcFS 








Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 
New York Office: 160 Broadway. 











BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPAHY, 
SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, airs, and all other 
descriptions of Castings for Rail Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work 
from this Establishment made 
from isbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 











a 


MACHINISTS 


MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &6., 


Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St.,. NEW YORK. 


> TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 











CRERAR, ADAMS & CO.,| 


H 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, | 





And best Engtish Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
1! AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Chicago Forge Bolt Co., 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 


RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 

HOT PRESSED NUTS 

Send for Price List. 


Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


June ’& “cu, 











DILWORTH, PORTER & GO., Lint 


RAILROAD 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| 


} 
| 





CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO, 


Chicago, Tll., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 
Heavy Steel Castings, 


BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 
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STANDARD JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 


Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


‘D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





("In the patent fight between “ LeRoy ” and “ D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of “ Hopkins ” 


was rendered January 3d, 1883. 





UNION GRADS MPC. CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 


Harn Ralieand Reng Chi 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


REVOLVING CHAIRS FOR PARLOR CARs. 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR-CARS, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET, 





WORKS: 
9% to 109 Ohio St. 


OFFICE: 
103 Ohio St. 
J. HALL DOW, Prest. 


D.—4, 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


—OF— 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 





' of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 


tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-oftices, rivers, cre eks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DaKoTA, 86x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch. 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 
to one inch, 


PRICES. 
Printed on Bond Paper, in Pooket form - - $1.00 
‘ Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2.00 


Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


Map Publishers, 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 
F-4 





aa 


BISMARCK JOURNAL, 


A Representative Western Newspaper published at BIS- 
MARCK, Capital of Dakota, by C. A. LOUNSBEBRY. 


Subscription Price $2.00 per Annum. 


Col. Lounsberry published the yyy published 
in North Dakota in 1873, and since then has been continu- 
ously connected -with the press of Dakota, and with the 
developement of the Northwest. Address 


Cc, A. LOUNSBERRY, 
Publisher Journal, 
Bismarck, Dakota. 











WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Iron and Steel Working Machine Tools, 
For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Etc., 

Turn-tables, Pivot Bridges, Shafting, Etc. 
THE 1876 LOCOMOTIVE INJECTOR, 


All Brass, Worked by one Motion of a Lever. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


79 LIBERTY STREET, - = NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURGH CAST-STEEL SPRING WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





With Patent. Hot Com- 


EXTRA PRESSED BANDS 
TEMPERED FOR 
LIGHT RAILROAD 
ELLIPTIC CARS 
Cast-Steel AND 
SPRINGS. LOCOMOTIVES. 





CALVIN WELILs. AARON FRENCH. 


A. FRENCH & CO., 
Office and Works, Cor. of Liberty and 21st Streets, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW YORK, 
115 Broadway, Room 83, 
H. A. LitTie, Agt 


WWASSON MANOFAGTORING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS; 
Railway Cars, 
Car Wheels, Zo. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 


BOSTON, 
Room 52, Mason Building, 
JOHN KENT, Agt. 


CHICACO, 
246 Clark Street, 
Gero. W. Morris, Agt. 


Portland Locomolire Works, 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


ST. LOUIS, 
209 N. Third Street, 
M. M. Buck & Co., Agta. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 





18 BROADWAY. 
JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 


REPRESENTING THE 
Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


18 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. - 


a.—4 
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TACOMA! 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


"HE WESTERN FERMINAL GLEY 


OF 


THE GREAT TRANSOONTINENTAL 


Northern Pacific Railroad, 


INVIGORATING AND AGREEABLE CLIMATE ! 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY ! 


GOOD OPENINGS for BUSINESS MEN, 
MANUFACTURERS and FARMERS. 


The Tacoma Land Company is now offering for sale Town 
Lots in Tacoma, and Agricultural Lands of Superior Quality, 


in the vicinity of the terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


DESIRABLE LOTS FOR RESIDENCES 
AND BUSINESS PURPOSES. 








Parties who intend moving to Washington Territory should 
first visit Tacoma before locating, and see the most beauti- 
fully laid out town in the Northwest, whose natural advan- 
iages will recommend themselves at once. 

Full information may be obtained by applying to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General Manager, Tacoma, W. T. 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATLILWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


¥rrom ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRALNS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Vira ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 











Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONILY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and Atcaison, Topeka & Sante Fx Raltways. 





2 Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are com 1 of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 





150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 





NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN THE UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 


—— THAN THE ——— 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC. 


IT RUNS TWO 
“ : j 4 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
Falis ¥ MS: ta oS a (a ALY NG EACH WAY, DAILY, 
ee We si ky eh Between CHICAGO and 
AN ee a YAN MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH and 
KANSAS CITY, 


W its train equipment consists 


0 
Magnificent Reclining 
Chair Cars, 
Pullman Palace Sleep. 
ing and Buffet Cars, 
World-famous Dining 

Cars, and 
; Most Elegant and 
. a R Day C 
2 SSS SS oomy Day Cars. 


2 Rates of tare always as low as the lowest. Baggage checked through. Tickets sold to destination. aj 
R. R. CABLE, President and Gen’) Manager. —CHICACO. E. ST. JOHN, Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agent. 











THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO. 
Nof ing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
af the your. “Saves 40 per cent.-in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
lemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. ' 


References furnished on application. CALENA 0 IL Ww ORKS (Limite d), 4 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t ard Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. ) 








Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 


SL EEsL 








CAMBRIA IRON CO., 


Office, Works, 
218 South Fourth St., Johnstown, 
is Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania. 





THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


a 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








MelbasS xe S whiz CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 45 Summer Street. 








